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OSSIAN LANG, Editor. 


A Complicated Situation. 


The situation at Washington is a most difficult 
one to handle with absolute justice to every one. 
But it is well worth while to make the effort to 
analyze conditions as they are. The Washington 
schools are, by reason of their peculiar constitution, 
made part of the responsibility of every citizen of 
the United States. They are our schools as much 
as the schools of the District of Columbia. This 
division of responsibility may or may not be to the 
best interests of the schools, but there it is, and such 
as it is we have to deal with it. 

Mr. Clark, of Missouri, was right when he said 
last spring that Congress has proved itself worse 
than unfit to administer the local affairs of the Dis- 
trict. Washington represents in its organization 
the least American municipality in the United 
States. Practically all power is resident either in 
the District Commissioners, or in such officers as 
the Controller of the Treasury, or in the sub-com- 
mittees of Congress. The control of the educational 
affairs is correspondingly complicated. 

Going on the well-warranted assumption that he 
who controls the finances holds chief control in 
the system, we shall find that the Board of Educa- 
tion is extremely limited in the scope of its powers. 
No moneys are allowed for any purpose except those 
which are specified in the Acts. The District Com- 
missioners control the money. The legal adviser 
of the Board, too, is controlled by the Commis- 
sioners. Thus far three different advisers have 
been assigned to the Board, each with a different 
opinion to give. Those who have followed closely 
the development of affairs feel that the attitude of 
these Commissioners has not been a helpful one. 

However, even if the Commissioners should wish 
to give their fullest aid to the Board, there would 
still be other difficulties to be met. The Commis- 
sioners are fenced in by Acts of Congress with pro- 
visions so definite that they have almost no dis- 
cretionary power. One Bureau is dependent upon 
another Bureau. Prerogatives are sensitively 
guarded. There is really no ‘‘city” of Washington. 
And the District of Columbia? Someone has called 
it ‘‘a satrapy of Congress,”’ and that expresses about 
what it really is. 

These considerations should be kept in mind in 
weighing the actions of the present educational ad- 
ministration. 

A careful study of the situation warrants several 
definite statements. First, as to conditions. Wash- 
ington has a splendid corps of teachers. I doubt if 
any other city is so well favored in this respect. The 
Superintendent is a forceful educational leader, of 
exalted ideals coupled with practical resourceful- 
ness. The Board appears to be not only willing, 
but eager to benefit the schools. It has held as 
many as three and four meetings a week to dispose 
of problems confronting the schools. The devotion 
and loyalty of the members are no longer open to 
question. Whatever honest doubts may have been 
raised because of the questionable wisdom of several 
radical steps, have been entirely removed. A rare 
courage and high civic spirit has been revealed under 
very trying circumstances. 

The newspaper talk about the handling of the 
teachers in the colored schools was wholly mislead- 


ing. The situation brought to light by investiga- 
tions was such that explanations could not have 
benefited ary one, and they would surely have 
worked mischief. The Board shouldered accusa- 
tions and misunderstandings, convinced that it had 
done what right and decency demanded, however 
its motives were misrepresented. 

What the Board needs most of all just now is the 
confidence of all friends of the schools. And that 
it is entitled to. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL gives this 
endorsement the more heartily because it has care- 
fully and fully satisfied itself that the Board has 
been actuated in its work by the best motives. 

The chief difficulty the Board has to deal with is 
the constant handicap resulting from extreme limi- 
tation of its authority. No school board of any city 
in this country has so little real power. For ex- 
ample, the Washington Board has no control even 
over the orders for school supplies. It makes and 
passes and pays no bills. The selection of sites and 
the construction of school buildings are beyond its 
authority. Many of the buildings are in a wretched 
condition, yet the Board can do nothing directly to 
effect needed improvements. It would seem to be 
reasonable that the Board ought to have powers 
similar to those accorded to the Boards of New 
York City, of Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and other American cities. Then, and not till 
then, can it be held responsible for conditions. 

It may be that President Roosevelt will come to 
the rescue once more. The appointment of a special 
commissioner to investigate and acquaint him with 
the educational needs of the Washington schools 
certainly showed that he is deeply interested. The 
corps of teachers under the leadership of the new 
Superintendent can be trusted to take care of the 
purely educational part of the problem. The serious 
problem is an administrational one. Dr. Brown 
could furnish the President with data from the 
records of the Bureau of Education; which would 
reveal the real handicaps to progress. Let the 
Washington organization be compared with that of 
St. Louis, which may well be. regarded as a model, 
or with Boston and Philadelphia; which in their 
recent reorganizations have adopted many of the 
best features of successful American school systems. 
Rule by ruled Bureaus has proved too serious a 
hindrance to growth to be permitted to continue in 
the school administration of the District. The 
people of Washington ought to have a fuller share 
in the responsibility for the schools than they now 
have. The situation wants the constructive thought 
of a really great man. Will Mr. Roosevelt take a 
hand? 


BPN 


Whenever a question arises involving wrongs of 
long duration, there is a tendency on the part of 
those more or less directly concerned to want to work 
out a solution in the dark or else to ‘‘leave well 
enough alone.”” The Democratic rule of wisdom is 
always to fight out matters of public concern in pub- 
lic. Our whole Government is built upon faith in 
the people and their responsibility to act reasonably. 
Open discussions are the best means of keeping alive 
and developing civic responsibility. Only those 
whose motives cannot bear exposure to daylight 
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need fear evil consequences. Under a truly Demo- 
cratic Government the right always wins in the end. 
Each year adds to the abundance of testimony to 
the wisdom of the founders of our Democratic 
Republic. 


BPI 


There is inspiration in the life of such a leader as 
Dr. Helen McAndrew was in her sojourn on this 
earth. The brief sketch printed on page 407 of this 
number does not tell half the greatness of her labors. 
Michigan has lost in her one who was long and effec- 
tively identified with the educational work of the 
State, especially the development of the education 
of women. She was a personal friend of ‘‘Father” 
John D. Pierce, founder of Michigan’s school sys- 
tem, which became the type of nearly all of our best 
State systems. She was frequently consulted by 
Principals Welch, Mayhew, Sill, and Estabrook, 
regarding the interests of the young women students 
of the Normal College. Prof. William H. Payne, 
Michigan’s eminent educational authority, was a 
life-long friend. She kept open house for students 
and teachers many years. Thru her son, William 
McAndrew, her spirit is working on in the field 
closest to her heart, the education of young women. 
The country has been richly blessed by her life. 


BPI 


Edward F. Bigelow is doing a most comprehensive 
work for the popularization of nature study in the 
United#States. For the last seven years he has 
been identified with two schools, the pupils of 
which he takes on weekly nature excursions. Thru 
his Nature Department in St. Nicholas he reaches 
thousands of young people and cultivates in them 
an interest in the beauty of the living things around 
them. Thru his department of School Out of Doors, 
which is to begin in the January Teachers Magazine, 
he counsels the teachers. His ingenious manner 
of presentation has won hosts of enthusiastic 
friends for the cause to which he has devoted his 
life. His is a wholesome spirit which cannot fail 
to be productive of good in the world. 


EXPN 


The teachers of the United States are indebted 
to Miss Anna Tolman Smith for several excellent 
educational monographs. Her latest contribution 
treats of the much-discussed new English education 
bill. This is the first bulletin issued by the Bureau 
of Education under the direction of Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown. It gives a lucid and comprehensive view 
of the law which has stirred Great Britain as no edu- 
cational matter ever did before. Miss Smith has 
with skilful hands freed the main propositions from 
the mass of confusing details which encumbers them 
in the general text of the bill. They can now be 
grasped by American readers and considered asfunda- 
mental principles of organization. Miss Smith has 
rendered the further service of setting the bill in its 
historic perspective, so that the progress it marks 
in British national life is more clearly emphasized. 
The main clauses of the bill are projected by means 
of citations from the speeches of eminent political 
leaders in support and in opposition. The index 
added to the bulletin is a most helpful one, being 
interpretative as well as directive. Any one 
who desires to form a just opinion of the significance 
of the present trend of educational organization and 
control in Great Britain, should read Miss Smith’s 
monograph. 

BPD 


Pensions in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania is being aroused to face squarely 
the¥problem “of Zpensions for teachers. The State 
committee on annuities for teachers, under the 
chairmanship_of Prof. C. H. Garwood, of Pittsburg, 
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has sent out a letter asking the views of school 
officials on two proposed plans for bills to be intro- 
duced at the next meeting of the Legislature. One 
of these, known as the Scranton plan, places the 
granting of annuities in the hands of State officials, 
while the Pittsburg plan delegates to the local 
boards the authority to carry out the provisions 
of the bill. ' 

The Scranton plan provides as follows: 

Teachers who have taught in the public schools not less 
than thirty years, the last twenty of which shall have been 
in the public schools of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
may be retired upon an annuity equal to one-half the average 
annual salary during the five years immediately preceding 
the date of retirement. Before any teacher shall be entitled 
to an annuity under this act, it shall be agen | for the 
Boards of Education, Boards of Controllers, or Boards of 
Directors, by whom the said teacher has been employed, to 
certify, under the seal of said Boards, the length of time 
that such teacher has taught in the public schools of their 
respective districts. Said certificate shall be forwarded 
to the superintendent of public instruction, and thereupon 
such teacher shall be entitled to the aforesaid annuity. If 
any teacher retired under the provisions of this act shall 
be re-employed as a regular teacher by any school district, 
then such annuity shall cease, provided that after such 
annuity cease, the said annuity | be restored. All 
annuities provided for by this act shall be paid out of the 
State treasury, upon warrants properly drawn upon the 
State treasurer “A the superintendent of Public Instruction; 
provided, that when the amount appropriated for teachers’ 
annuities shall not be sufficient to pay the annuity in full 
due each teacher under this act, a pro rata share of the 
annuity shall be paid in the distribution of said appropriation. 


The Pittsburg proposition provides: 


The Boards of School Directors, Boards of School Comp- 
trollers, and central Boards of Education, be authorized 
and empowered to appropriate moneys out of the general 
school funds to be applied to a teachers’ retirement fund; 
provided, that the appropriation for said retirement fund 
shall not in any one year exceed five per cent. of the total 
amount — in the previous year for the salaries of teachers 
in the school districts concerned; that any teacher, principal, 
or supervising official in the public schools of said districts 
shall be eligible to receive an annuity under this act, said 
annuity to be granted out of said teachers’ retirement fund 
for such — of time and under such rules and regulations 
as shall be provided in said school districts by the officials 
having charge of such funds. 


The teachers thruout the State are thoroly in 
earnest in the matter, and intend that the State 
law-makers shall act, and shall act in response to 
an educated public opinion. To this end every 
county, city, and borough superintendent is ex- 
pected to appoint a committee of five to work with 
the superintendents in agitating this matter. 


BPR 


More Agitation for Pensions. 


At the meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, James B. McFadden, chairman of the 
committee on State Retirement Fund for Teachers, 
read a report which presented the plans in force in 
various States, and requested that the committee 
be allowed further time for studying the subject 
and for preparing a bill to be introduced in the 
Legislature. 

In the discussion which followed the rendering 
of the report a number of the members expressed 
the feeling that the present was the time for action, 
and that the matter should be brought to a head 
without delay. Accordingly a resolution was adopt- 
ed empowering the committee to confer with the 
committee on special legislation and, if a measure 
could be prepared upon which they could agree, 
to lay it before the Legislature immediately: 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Isaac O. Winslow, Provi- 
dence; secretary, John F. Deering, Arctic; assistant 
secretary, Katherine E. Taft, Providence; treasurer, 
Reuben F.. Randall, Providence; assistant treasurers, 
William O. Holden, Pawtucket, and Eleanor L. 
Freeman, Newport. 
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How Are You? 


By S. P. PECKHAM, New York. 


I heard a school principal say towards the end of 
August that, at that time of year, she was haunted 
by a sensation of being in the current of a stream 
rapidly narrowing and rushing, with all force, 
towards a Niagara. Drawn on faster and faster, 
she would plunge on the day of the opening of her 
school, over, down, into the rapids, and there she 
would toss and whirl and strain for weeks, in a 
pell-mell of experiences, until the Christmas holi- 
days were reached, giving her a chance to catch 
breath. After that, it would be practicable, she 
hoped, to proceed rather more decently to the end 
of the school year. She was of a very hopeful dis- 
position. 

The poor lady laughed, rueful that such was the 
truth. We do see principals and teachers at the 
end of August who can not laugh over their cataract 
and whirlpool prospect: they are too tired, too 
apprehensive in looking ahead; the vacation has 
not been a time of rest and gathering of strength. 
That this wrong state of things had not been abso- 
lutely unavoidable—that they could have managed 
differently had they realized the necessity—they 
often say; they had supposed that their vacation 
was planned carefully enough. Carefully enough? 
When may teachers congratulate themselves that 
they have practically, past forgetting, grasped the 
fact, which is often enough stated to them, that 
their profession ‘‘absorbs more vitality than any 
other?” After how long experience can they be com- 
fortably sure of planning right vacations? Cer- 
tainly, teachers, fallible, afraid of stagnation and 
of self-coddling, can not but learn slowly how to 
keep in condition for “‘the most responsible of all 
human undertakings.” 

The vacation of 1906 has passed; and whether a 
teacher comes back to work one of the tired or one 
of the lusty, matters not so much after all, if he or 
she intends to keep in training now and thru 
the year. Verily, those who come back the limpest, 
even those may be the steadiest, clearest in head, 
most buoyant, most useful, during the year, and 
may finish far ahead in health and spirits. This 
race isn’t always to the strong-at-start. Pity, 
pity, to see the young, big, splendid-looking girls 
get themselves in the course of fall and early winter, 
into such scrapes of nervous inefficiency!—of ner- 
vous unfitness, trouble-making, imposition, and 
harm-doing, let us be disagreeable enough to say, 
while yet these teachers have nerves that permit 
thought. 

Disrespectful? But until nervousness reaches 
the stage that destroys vision and sense of justice, 
none is more likely than the city teacher to recog- 
nize the truth of the picture. Even the above- 
mentioned lady principal was expecting to do and 
be something of the sort. Of course, that is our 
city life, ‘‘all blindly floundering on,” unless one 
sets one’s face full against it, and can keep that up. 

And what, more particularly, would that mean 
for the woman teacher? It means that after tak- 
ing pains to realize fairly well what her work as a 
teacher should be, a woman will have to use her 
utmost strength of mind—whatever of conscience, 
common sense, will, determination under criti- 
cism—in the effort to keep health intact. This, 
indeed, is so far from an easy matter, at best, that 
one is almost ashamed to use the words ‘keep 
health intact’ to a city teacher. But so much the 
more should it be urged upon a teacher to look well 
to her ways while she is mentally fit to do so—at 
the start. 

“Look carefully at all the claims pressing upon 
you in your complicated life,’”’ wrote Miss Anna C. 
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Brackett; in that little book ‘‘The Technique of 
Rest,” so valuable for teachers, ‘‘and decide once 
and for all what it is that is the one really important 
and over-mastering duty in it, and should be the one 
dominating aim. Then remember that if you suc- 
ceed in that, the others, so multifarious, are really 
no more than the fringe of the garment, and that 
you need not spend so much anxiety over them, 
provided that the one most important is faithfully 
attended to.” 


BPI 


Music in the Schools. 


Dr. Arthur Somervell, of England, thoroly 
believes in the educational value of school music. 
At the recent National Convention of Choirmasters, 
he made an eloquent address, full of interesting and 
helpful suggestions. The Musical Herald’s report 
of it follows: 

He said that school music was nearer to his heart 
almost than anything else. They often heard it 
said that the curriculum in the schools was over- 
burdened. People said that something must go. 
“There is one thing which must not go,” he said, 
“and that is music.” 

“IT believe that music should be used less as a 
subject and more as a vitalizing force.” It was 
impossible to say too much for music, and it was 
impossible to overrate its value as an educative 
force. More music was wanted in the schools. By 
saying that it should be used more as a vitalizing 
force, he means that music must not be studied 
only during certain hours of the week, say for half 
an hour twice a week, or for twenty minutes three 
times a week. That was not the proper way of 
treating music. People could express their emotions 
thru music, and they might not desire to express 
those emotions say at half-past three o’clock on a 
particular Friday afternoon. He thought it should 
be used at various times thruout the day; it could 
be used between the lessons. 


“ After a lesson is finished,’ added Dr. Somervell, 
“‘a couple of verses of a song goes a very long way 
to prepare the mind of the student for the next les- 
son.” To the teachers present that afternoon he 
we the adoption of singing during the sewing 
class. 

He once noticed a sewing class were very silent, 
and when he asked if they ever sang, the teacher 
was shocked. But she tried the effect of a song, 
and he never saw a prettier sight. The effect was 
delightful when the girls sang and crooned the 
songs they had learned. Up to that time he had 
never found a school where there was singing during 
the sewing class, but upon his advice a great many 
schools had adopted it. When he went into the 
schools in the large cities of this country, and saw 
underfed and underclothed children, and knew that 
many of them came from homes where there was 
hardly anything but sheer blank ugliness, it made 
his heart ache, and-he wondered what could be done 
for such poor people. “There is one thing we can 
do for them. We can give them more beauty in 
their lives.” 

Art in any of its forms was useful. In drawing, 
for instance, apparatus was required. But when a 
child was taught to sing he carried his center of 
happiness with him, and might become a center of 
happiness to those about him. ‘There are three 
things which we can give to our children to cultivate 
beauty,” said Dr. Somervell, in conclusion. ‘The 
first is music, the second is music, and the third is 
music.” 
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The Educational Use of an Art Museum. 


By FREDRICK W. COBURN. 


There is danger that internal dissensions in the 
management of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
may delay an excellent plan for making the collec- 
tions of the institution more useful,than they ever 
before have been to the public and,private schools 
of ;.Eastern,jMassachusetts. Last spring when it 
was announced that Matthew S. Prichard had 
resigned his position as bursar of the museum, and 
would henceforth be the salaried official of a ‘‘Com- 
mittee on the Utilization of the Museum by Schools 
and Colleges,” those familiar with the ambitious 
designs of a group of the officials at the treasure 
house in Copley Square, and acquainted with Mr. 
Prichard’s energetic methods, knew that schemes for 
popular art education on a larger scale than ever 
undertaken before in an American city were likely 
to be started this fall. Just what would be done to 
interest the children of the eighth grade in Lynn 
in Rembrandts and Millets, or the Greek marbles 
of the museum, was still a matter of speculation. 
But the chief thing, evidently, had been accom- 
plished. A forceful, original man had been found 
to take charge of the work. 

This undertaking represents the culmination of a 
movement initiated five years ago by Miss Anna 
Boynton Thompson, of Thayer Academy, who had 
become convinced that teachers generally were not 
making the use they should of the immensely rich 
treasures of the museum of Fine Arts. A petition 
for instruction in connection with the museum 
collections, signed by a large number of teachers 
of history in Massachusetts and neighboring States, 
was tendered to the trustees of the museum in 1901. 
It met with a cordial response. A course of lectures 
was established. In 1904 the active aid of Sim- 
mons College for Women was secured and under 
its auspices more extensive courses than had before 
been given were offered to teachers on Saturday 
mornings. These were continued in the early 
months of 1905, and in the present year. 

The outcome of this work was the formation last 
May of a “‘utilization committee,’”’ under the chair- 
manship of President Eliot. The other members 
are President Henry Lefavour, of Simmons College, 
vice-president; Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, Miss Frances 
R. Morse, Miss Anna D. Slocum, Prof. P. H. Hanus, 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., Walter Sargent, and Prof. 
H. Langford Warren. 

The announcement of this committee, issued 
early in the summer, stated that their aim is “‘to 
awaken an interest in art among the students of 
our schools and colleges, thru the agency of the 
collections of the museum. A sub-committee of 
five members, consisting of Mr. Walter Sargent, 
chairman, Mrs. Cabot, Miss Morse, Miss Slocum, 
and Professor Hanus, was appointed to carry out 
the work outlined. For the coming November the 
sub-committee has planned a course of introductory 
lectures by prominent authorities, primarily for 
teachers, but open to all who wish to attend. Mr. 
John La Farge has consented to speak on the 
consideration of Painting and the consideration of 
the Minor Arts, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, on Archi- 
tecture, while Professor Warren and Mr. Sargent 
will give more general addresses.’ 

The committee elected as their secretary Matthew 
S. Prichard, an Englishman, graduate of Oxford and 
former barrister of London, who, since 1903, has 
served the museum, first as assistant director and 
then as bursar. A trained archeologist, an enthus- 
lastic supporter of the new school of museology, 
Mr. Prichard would seem to be the best man who 
could possibly be found to direct such an undertaking. 

But now the internal disturbances which for more 


than a year past have raged in the museum, are 
reported to have broken out again, and Mr. Prichard 
is said by the newspapers to have followed the 
action of President Samuel D. Warren in resigning. 

The story of this acute controversy which has 
grown up in the Boston institution between the 
advocates of the ‘‘esthetic museum” and those who 
cling to the orthodox ‘‘historical museum,” is one 
of more than local interest, for similar discussions 
are pretty certain to arise sooner or later in every 
American city which has an art museum. The 
question is one that particularly concerns the educa- 
tional uses of museums. 

A little room, known as ‘“‘the Japanese cabinet, ’ 
has recently been fitted up at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, in Boston. Plaster, woodwork, and floor have 
been tinted in accordance with a scheme of warm 
greys. In the center is a low broad seat, made 
comfortable with cushions covered with Japanese 
silk. Hanging on the walls or resting on a low 
bench which runs around the room, are a few of the 
choicest objects of the museum’s immense collection 
of Japanese art—some paintings of various periods; 
some sculptures which have been selected because 
of their intrinsic excellence and their harmony with 
the surroundings. These objects are not huddled 
together. The visitor gets no impression that 
economy has exacted the utilization of every square 
inch of available wall space. Each work of art 
is adequately detached from every other. One sees 
just a few things among which it is a pleasure to linger. 

The second gallery of paintings in the same 
museum is filled, as it has been as far back as my 
memory goes, with examples of,early American‘art. 
From floor to ceiling (and the room must be twenty 
feet high), one sees nothing but a conglomeration of 
canvases of varying sizes and degrees of merit. 
Rarely is there more than an inch of space between 
the edges of the frames. All the pictures are of 
more or less interest to students of American 
history, but not one in five is worthy to be specially 
exhibited as a work of art. The spectator’s physical 
comfort has not been studied; there is no chance to 
sit down. The average visitor in the gallery is 
certain after a few minutes to experience the deadly 
“museum weariness,” which, as every teacher 
who has tried to entertain a class of children at 
a local art museum knows, stands in the way of 
the educational usefulness of most museums, cer- 
tainly of all the art museums in our Eastern cities. 

Now these two galleries represent, concretely, 
the two opposite schools of museum management. 
The Japanese cabinet typifies the so-called “esthetic” 
museum, the American gallery, the museum arranged 
to suit the ideas of the student of the history of 
art. The one theory favors exhibiting to the 
general public only a few of the choicest subjects, 
reserving all the others in a so-called ‘‘study series,” 
where they will be readily accessible to all of the 
public who wish to get at them for purposes of study. 

The exhibition series is to be arranged in accord- 
ance with established principles of tasteful deco- 
ration. (Indeed in one or two German museums 
the experts have already gone so far as to attempt 
the exhibition of a few fine works of a given period in 
a reconsiructed milieu of that period). The objects 
of the study series, on the other hand, are to be 
arranged on shelves, in cabinets, closets, and port- 
folios placed in neat commodious rooms—exactly 
as the books of a library are arranged, with reference 
not to their being seen by everybody, but to their 
being accessible to everybody. 

The ideal is a museum in which therevis*a main 
floor—which obviously should be the second or top 
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floor, with ‘opportunities for top lighting as well as 
side lighting—devoted entirely to galleries in which 
the public will get the inspiration of seeing the best 
of the,museum’s treasures exhibited junder truly 
‘‘esthetic”’ conditions, and in which there is on the 
ground floor a series of study rooms where all the 
other possessions, including many which are of 
immense historical importance, but of less artistic 
significance, may be kept in the hands of trained 
curators and made immediately available. 

The underlying idea of the historical museum 
needs no special exposition. All American museums, 
so far as I know, except for Mrs. Gardner’s Italian 
palace, and two or three of the experimentally 
reconstructed galleries at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, have been arranged primarily with a 
view to showing all their possessions in historical 
sequence. This plan has been enforced by the 
ideals of archeologists, of the compilers of manuals 
of the history of art, of the literary-minded generally, 
whose notion of art study has always been one of 
classification by schools and manners, rather than 
of appreciation of motives and effects. The ugli- 
ness of nearly all existing collections of beautiful 
works is the ground upon which the new school bases 
its claim that something different should be done. 

The controversy that has been more or less acute 
in the Boston museum is said to have grown orig- 
inally out of ,differences of opinion regarding the 
extent to which the newer theory may be applied 
to the planning of the new museum which is shortly 
to be relocated in the Fenway district. The situation 
has become complicated by personal animosities, 
and some persons who are unquestionably in 
sympathy with the esthetic theory have shown 
themselves hostile to the management which has 
been endeavoring to carry out that theory. Still, 
there is a party of reconciliation at work trying to 
bring together the supporters of the institution, 
and without doubt the new museum will ex- 
emplify thruout, as delightfully as the Japanese 
cabinet exemplifies it, the principle that the public 
visiting an art museum should come away with a 
feeling that they have been in a really beautiful 
place, and not in a great glorified junk shop. 

Whether the work of the ‘‘utilization committee”’ 
will go on harmoniously in the midst of dissension 
is still to be seen. The museum has lost—if he 
really has resigned—an efficient and devoted presi- 
dent in the person of Mr. Warren. No doubt, 
however, the educational undertaking, so hopeful 
of results beneficial to the public school system, 
will not be allowed to languish. 

GBPON 


Franco’s Opinion. 
By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE. 


Everybody knows of the excitement which swept 
over New York’s excitable East Side last summer, 
when the absurd report spread that, actuated by 
the Czar of Russia, Christians were cutting the 
throats of Russian-Jewish children. A physician 
in one of the common schools in the Jewish quarter 
had removed a growth from the throat of one of the 
pupils, and that was the basis of the trouble. The 
mother of the child had given her sanction to the 
operation; nevertheless the other children were 
panic stricken and carried home tales of horror 
which crazed the Jewish mothers. When we of 
the West Side schools read of and heard of all the 
panic and disorder that had reigned in the East 
Side schools, we were complacently sympathetic. 
I, for one, said, with a calmness born of perfect 
confidence, ‘‘How glad I am our children are all 
Italians. We need have no fear that our mothers 
will become so perfectly maddened. In fact,” I 
added, with happy ease, ‘‘so great is their faith in 
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us, they never question.” Alas! I had counted 
without my host. Despite all, and many years 
of experience, I hai yet to learn it is not race, 
creed, or colo: hat is responsible where all are 
alike—ignorant. The second day of the panic in 
the Jewish quarter I found, on arriving at school, 
some half dozen pallid-faced, white-lipped women, 
standing in the doorway. To my friendly ‘Good 
morning,” there was a sullen silence. Amazed at 
this lack of civility, because as a class, all Italian 
parents are lovingly polite, I asked innocently, ‘‘Is 
anything the matter?’’ This was the signal for a 
general shout. ‘‘You no cut my child’s troat, eh, 
see, you no cut.’’ Before I could turn my head or 
hardly draw a breath, the half-dozen group had 
grown io a crowd of fifty frantic women, screaming; 
shrieking, praying, tearing their hair, scratching 
their faces, behaving generally like maniacs. I 
deterously extricated myself from this raving group. 

After I had placed my foot upon the school 
stairs, I turned an apprehensive glance behind me. 
There was good reason for that glance. Surging 
close to me were about seventy-five women, scream- 
ing, shouting, and wildly gesticulating. In vain I 
assured them their children were safe from ‘‘cut- 
ting”’ aid all other evils; the frantic terror continued. 
By the time we had reached the top floor, many of 
the women were absolutely hoarse. It was before 
nine o’clock and the older children were happily 
chatting under the supervision of their teachers. 
The disgust upon these children’s faces was droll, 
as well as pathetic. One woman who had proudly 
beheld seven boys pass thru our temple of learning, 
on their way to the grammar school, gazed now 
upon her eighth and youngest son. The boy’s 
black eyes blazed with indignation as his mother 
shrieked, ‘‘Ma Franco, say Miss Sat no cut ma 
boy, I tell you no cut him,” the last word rising 
in a wild crescendo. She threw herself upon the 
floor kicking and rolling. 

‘The children \-ere our salvation. On the lower 
floor, the little children had been carried out in 
the maternal arms, in spite of their protestations. 
The.older children flatly refused to leave the build- 
ing and forcibly refused all attempts of physical 
ejection. Finally, thanks to these children, the 
mothers were reluctantly persuaded to leave their 
offspring and the long-suffering teachers in peace. 
At one o’clock, plump little Franco presented 
himself at my desk and shyly informed me there 
was a letter in the box at the school door for me. 
“But,” said he, ‘‘de postman didn’t put it, it is 
my letter. I put it in, den it is real.” The letter 
ran as follows: 


Dear Miss SATTERIE: 

Please excuse my mother because she was not 
When I got home I say to her, ‘‘ You ought to be 
and Franco you.’’ She can’t help it, she is Italian. 

Your little boy, FRANCO, 
Going on ten years old. 

P. S.—Please excuse my mother because she is so dumb. 

“Dumb,” forsooth! vhen her screams were 
still echoing in my ears. The calm which suc- 
ceeded the storm has, I am happy to say, continued. 

It was late in the afternoon of this eventful day. 
I was slowly dragging myself home. Too weary 
to hurry my homeward steps, I paused for a moment 
on the corner of Grand Street. My eyes fell upon 
Franco standing near me. Encouraged by my 
tired smile, he hastened to my side. Lifting his 
little cap, he said, eagerly, “‘Miss Satterie, I know 
why all dese guys have so much foolishness.” 

“Well,” I said. ‘‘Franco, do tell me why, dear.” 

He was quite breathless by this time and he 
hurried on, ‘‘ You see, dey never goes to school in 
their own country, and if dey do dey never salutes 
de flag and sing de ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and 
dat’s why dey have all dis foolishness.” 


olite. 
ranco 
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Sissies and Tomboys. 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Stamford, Conn. 
{In Teachers Magazine.]} 


All truths are not whole truths, nor are all lies 
exempt from a;basis_of fact. Few laws, if any, 
are so general as,tofrequire no exceptions; even 
axioms are not: self-evident in all cases. The 
biggest lies have thinkable or possible conditions, 
and the most imaginative novel ever written has a 
certain foundation in actual experience, altho ideal- 
ized almost beyond recognition. 

No human being has fallen so low as to be without 
all goodness; and tho there are many lovable and 
angelic men and women, every one, both literally 
and figuratively, must make changes in his apparel 
when he becomes so good that he feels his wings 
beginning to sprout. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
continue in business at the old stand. The part- 
nership will never be dissolved; the most that can 
be hoped for is a struggle as to which shall be senior 
and controlling member. 

The naturalist finds that all positives have a 
negative. The wisest of ants are the biggest fools— 
when you look for the foolishness; and the dullest 
“‘clod hopper” toad may have to his credit a lot of 
brilliant doings, even reasonings, and clever tricks. 

* * * * * 

I am not going to argue that we want our boys 
to be sissies, or our girls to be tomboys,—or to 
denounce the characteristics that often entitle them 
to those nicknames among their schoolmates. Sugar 
by the mouthful and acid by the glassful are not 
agreeable, but a little of both in a summer drink 
makes a pleasing combination. A boy wholly or 
predominatingly a sissy, or a girl a tomboy—would 
be unbearable and intolerable. But a real boy, or a 
really whole-souled girl is nicely flavored by a fair 
degree of sissiness, or tomboyishness. Or, perhaps 
it would be better put if I should say that they 
would be nicely flavored by the characteristics of 
healthy heartiness and loving gentleness, which 
sissy of the old-time vernacular maligned and mis- 
represented. Less and less frequently nowadays 
do we hear applied to girl or boy these derisive 
terms, and more and more do we see commended 
and encouraged under other phrases the qualities 
which our fathers and mothers denounced. 

It is not much more than a decade since I heard 
it said of a young lady who was the first of her sex 
in town to get a bicycle and to ride it, “Oh, the 
immodest Miss .’ “She always was doing rash 
and bold .things.” ‘“‘Nothing but a regular tom- 
boy, anyway,” and other derogatory remarks of a 
similar import. Such remarks applied to bicycle 
riding sound strange, indeed, at present, to those 
who do not, in 1906, live in spirit in the first part of 
last century. But it has not been more than two 
months since I heard similar remarks about an 
accomplished and beautiful lady who was wearing 
a divided skirt and riding astride of a horse. 

But we are improving in this matter of the “‘tom- 
boy.” It is not long ago (and there are traces of it 
still lingering like vestiges of snow banks on the 
northern side of stone walls in late spring), when 
the standard of girlhood and young womanhood 
seemed to be pale eyes, pallid cheeks, mincing 
steps, and a ‘“‘prunes and prisms” manner of speech. 
Hockey, golf, tennis, basket ball, and the ‘‘exhil- 
arations of the road” in nature interests haven’t 
yet got the upper hand in all aspects of young 
womanhood. In many a boarding school for young 
women, we still line them up two by two for the 
conventional sidewalk outing. Imagine that with 
a boys’ school! It would not take a long search 





to find many a high school where the young women 
get all their communion with nature out of formalin 
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and over the microtome, and the standard of excel- 
lence is the neatness and primness of the note book. 

But all this you say is not the negative of ,tom- 
boyishness. No; neither is all flame of the*same 
color. It depends upon what is burning. But it 
is part and parcel of the same proper, rank and file, 
conventional spirit. Applied to various materials, 
placed in different environments and the appear- 
ance is changed, that is all. 

Nature study is dead if it doesn’t fill the lungs 
with pure air, the arteries with redder blood, the mus- 
cles with better fiber; if it does not quicken the 
step, brighten the eye, and bring a certain spirit of 
abandon, a happy-go-lucky, free and easy vivacity 
that the old folks maligned by calling “‘tomboy.” 
In nature study, especially by the girls, bright 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and happy hearts are worth 
more than stacks of note books and conventional 
walks on brick pavements. 

Then, too, to the girl belong all the delights and 
advantages of athleticism as well as to the boy. 
I have a fellow feeling for that young lady in a 
Pennsylvania normal school who insisted upon 
becoming a member of the class in boxing-—the 
only one of her sex that did so in a class of fifty. 
And she was soon one of the first in skill. Perhaps 
she was called a tomboy, but I doubt if she cared 
for that, and the results are worth it. The training 
will count for health and long life and happiness, 
and it counted, too, for a successful buffeting of 
a big brother of one of the smaller troublesome 
boys, who, a few months after her graduation, 
came to the school that she was teaching and 
interfered with the management. As soon as he 
regained consciousness, and could pull himself 
together, he went home, but he went there with 
more respect for her and for her sex, than he had 
when he began to meddle with her discipline. It 
was an argument for and from femininity that he 
could understand. Some learn by seeing, others 
by reading, more by thinking, and occasionally 
certain forms of mental acquirements are best 
received and retained when pounded straight thru 
the skull! - 

Not long ago, a gentleman formerly active and 
prominent in business and in society, but now 
afflicted with an incurable nervous disease, invited 
me to ride with him in his carriage. He was large 
and imposing in appearance, he had a noble head 
and face, but was so nearly helpless that two attend- 
ants were needed to help him from his house to the 
vehicle. After he had with difficulty attained his 
seat in the carriage, he made an impressive gesture 
and said: ‘‘Let me preach you a sermon—with 
the text and the sermon in one sentence. Will 
you preach it to your nature classes—in season 
and out of season—wherever you go?” 

I replied, “I have no doubt that you can give 
them some good advice. What is it?” 

“Just this—with good health, everything; with 
bad health, nothing.” 

“But,” I hear some one say, “that is just what I 
am trying to get—good health. I employ the best 
physician in town.” 

No physician can keep or regain health for you. 
The physician is only one of many guides to nature, 
the storehouse of health. The naturalist likewise 
guides you to nature. He believes that the living 
plant is as healthful and much more agreeable than 
a decoction of its juices. Some things we take to 
the stomach—other things, just as good, to heart 
and lungs. Old Mother Nature is hale and hearty, 
but with a certain roughness in her character. She 
coddles not her weakest, nor her strongest. You 
who would be her boon companion must meet her 
in a similar spirit. You can’t get her best when you 
are in silk gowns or on velvet cushions. She will 
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give you heartiness when you meet her heartily. 
Her best life, too, is essentially feminine. It is the 
pistillate portion not the staminate that endures 
the longest. And these are protected and can 
endure because they are rough, or tough, or prickly, 
or firm and hearty. 

So, girl or woman, go to nature not for fragility, 
not for delicacy, but for hardiness and strength. 
Pick not merely the beautiful flower for a bouquet, 
but tramp the road, scale the wall, or climb the 
tree if necessary; push thru the tangle and find 
health of body as well as of mind. You may tear 
your clothes and scratch your skin, but your appe- 
tite will be good, and you will not need “after 
dinner” pills to assist your digestion. ‘With 
good health, everything; with bad health, nothing.” 
Let our girls be a little more boyish, aye, even 
tomboyish, if you please,—but in the best sense. 
Do not, if you please, misinterpret or misunder- 
stand me; do not decide that I want all girls to be 
hoydens, to be loud, and coarse, and unrefined; 
that I want the girl to swear when a briar tears her 
frock, or to call on any of the heathen gods when 
a chestnut burr pricks her finger. I want nothing 
of the kind. One of the most accomplished natural- 
ists that I have known was a woman, gentle, kind, 
and good. Good? More than that; for a brutal 
husband pounded her body, and abandoned her 
to her own resources or to the coldness of charity, 
and when the beast was dying in a hospital alone, 
she cared for him like any other angel, and the man 
died with his head on her bosom, blessing her. 
And she was a nature student, and corresponded 
with Darwin, and wrote books, and made dis- 
coveries, and “liked bugs,’’ and climbed fences, and 
was not afraid of a cow, and never shrieked when 
some one cried “Snake.” Oh, no! I don’t like 
hoydens, and I don’t like girls that swear. I am 
trying to tell you what I do like. Please do not 
misinterpret or misunderstand. 

* * * * 

What a fallacy it is to state that ‘words are signs 

of ideas.” Frequently they are more than the 
ideas—they compel, drive, and even warp ideas. 
The original meaning of barbarian was merely a 
foreigner. Our “dunce” was but a follower of 
Dunsman, a famous schoolman who opposed so 
great prominence of classical studies in education. 
And now the word is a synonym for fool! 
Tt seems probable that the word “sissy’’ origi- 
nated in the days when it was thought necessary 
for the boy to live in a different world from that 
occupied by his sister. Men and women in those 
horrible days must never engage in the same pursuits, 
never think or act alike; the standard of conduct 
and propriety were vastly different for the man 
and for the woman. Nowadays, when women may 
engage in almost any business permissible to men, 
when both sexes enjoy the same outdoor pursuits, 
is it so very bad for a boy to have at least some 
resemblance to his sister? Shouldn’t he have 
the same gentleness, refinement, and purity? May 
she not skate and ride a bicycle? 

He should, of course, be whole-souled and clean- 
souled, hearty and genuine. But shouldn’t the 
sister set him a commendable copy? If he can 
climb a fence by balancing himself on the top rail, 
and with a yell and a wriggle land on his feet in 
the next field, why shouldn’t she, if she wants to 
do so and is dressed for it? If he “likes bugs and 
things,” why shouldn’t she? She will if she may 
be allowed. In brief, what I have maintained that 
the boy should be, that I think the girl should be. 
And isn’t the reverse true? We have been too 
much dominated by “tomboy” and “Miss Nancy”’; 
we have been frightened away from the truth, and 
driven back to threadbare notions by “tomboy” 
and ‘‘sissy.” It has been said by some one that 
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if you want to kill a good thing, give it a ridiculous 
nickname. We admit, I think, that the qualities 
our ancestors mistakingly tried to kill, should now 
be restored. Then why continue the nickname? 
Why not hasten on therestoration—name or no name? 

A few months ago, from the high school in Calais, 
Maine, I took out a large party of young people in 
a nature study class. Nearly all were manly 
young men and womanly young women, and 
heartily enjoyed the afternoon, all in the same road, 
all climbing the same fences, listening to the same 


‘bird songs, watching the same squirrels, picking 


and examining the same flowers. But not all the 
pupils in that school thought it within the proper 
dignity of a manly boy to go on any pursuits in 
which the girls were engaged. There were two of 
the kind that brace up buildings on street corners 
and make tobacco spittle mosaics and splatter 
dashes of liquid filth on the pavement. Such 
manliness always strives to avoid sissiness by 
leering in the faces, and gazing at the ankles of the 
sisters who pass the corner or cross the street. 

These particular youths openly avowed that they 
were “not going to be sissies and pick flowers,” 
and they hied them away to congenial dirt. Their 
absence was not noticed by the principal till the 
party was well on the way along the road. Then 
he started to investigate and discovered the ‘‘manly”’ 
non-sissyites, in the horse sheds, vigorously taking 
in cigarette smoke, and volubly putting forth 
profanity and obscenity. This, it is true, may 
have been an extreme case. But the pitiful part 
was not so much in the conduct of these two par- 
ticular boys, as it was in their example to many 
other boys who in the same or lesser degree may have 
a wrong conception of manliness. Strength in 
character, as well as in muscle, is admirable. But 
filth and ugliness, a narrow mind, and a stained 
soul are detestable. What teacher or parent but 
knows how much bravery it requires on the part 
of a boy to be what his own conscience tells him 
he should be in gentleness, truthfulness, and kind- 
ness; what he should be in purity, and in a love 
of the true and beautiful because he fears to be 
called “‘sissy,” or ‘Miss Nancy.” 

Is there any reason why a boy should not pick 
flowers and give a bouquet to a boy? If thegirls 
do so, why should he not, if he wants to doit?) Any 
reason why he shouldn’t see and exclaim over the 
beauties of a landscape as enthusiastically as a girl? 
Any reason why he shouldn’t be as gentle as the 
girl should be and as free from cruelty or from a 
desire to be cruel? Any reason why he should be 
more addicted to disagreeable or dirty habits than 
the girl? Any reason why he shouldn’t as much 
as the girls, have high ideals, and gentle manners? 

Let teachers and parents strive to bring boys to 
be one hundred per cent. boys, and girls to be one 
hundred per cent. girls. Then for full measure, 
pressed down and running over, add to the boys 
twenty-five per cent. of girlishness, and to the girls 
twenty-five per cent.of boyishness. In either case the 
result will be a well-flavored and pleasing mixture. 

Your mathematics, your grammar, and spelling 
may help to produce for boy or girl the one hundred 
per cent. It needs athletics, nature study, and 
other outdoor interests to add the finishing and the 
flavoring, or to drop in the superabundant twenty- 
five per cent. qualities. 

“But, really, would you advise our girls to be 
tomboys and our boys to be sissies?” 

See here! if you talk like that, you will see me 
rise up, and hear me speak words that are not in my 
new dictionary, or in yours either. Please do not 
misinterpret or misunderstand. * 

No, I would bury those nicknames, and dig up the 
good qualities they have long enough maligned, 
distorted, and misrepresented. 
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Seven Secrets of Success with English Classes. 


By FLORENCE ELLIS SHELBY, Indian Territory. 


Correlation. 


There are cranks whose fad is correlation, and 
there are those who appear cranky all for want of 
correlation—not that we nor our pupils are the bet- 
ter off to have all the arithmetic problems for Wash- 
ington’s birthday computations on hatchets and 
cherries. It is very chic when wearing red dress 
and red hat to add red shoes, but red hair is not 
essential. 

Even the virtues practised inordinately are soon 
distorted into vices; and likewise of correlation, 
all is wrong without it, but it has its limits. And it 
seems to me that the study of English from start to 
finish, if taken up wisely, must correlate with every 
other study in the curriculum. 

_Yet very commonly teachers do not so much as 
give their pupils a working idea of the correlation 
between the various branches of English itself 
(grammar, rhetoric, composition, and literature). 
I have gotten hold of many a composition pupil who 
had not the vaguest idea how to get help out of his 
Grammar—in short, had “finished” it and sold it 
or left it at home. A majority have just as little 
practical use for their Rhetoric, either in their own 
composing or in critical study of literature. 

We must not look for perfection in this line; of 
course it does take some time for even the readiest 
pupil to feel himself into his English work—but 
sg we can help him toward it as suggested 

elow. 


(1) By frequent reviews and outlines. Lead the 
class to see the inter-relation of chapters—even in 
language, without fail in grammar and rhetoric. 
Too many teachers take up a new chapter as if it 
were indeed anew and independent subject just pro- 
jected upon the earth; while the previous chapter 
is utterly lost sight of and goes out of the student’s 
mind as completely as if it had never been. Don’t 
let this be. We had better said above, constant 
reviews and outlines. 


The teacher herself must really see the subject 
always in its entirety—strung together as symmetri- 
cally and inter-dependently as the human skeleton. 
We have such concrete evidence of the correlation 
of the skeleton that it is not difficult to keep it in 
the pupil’s mind that the femur, spine, etc., etc., 
are but parts of the whole. Arithmetic, too, is all 
“figures,” and spelling all “spelling,” but apparently 
English is ‘‘a lot of things jumbled together.” 

However, a review need not mean a week off from 
regular advance work; nor outlines, a new note 
book begun enthusiastically and perhaps never 
completed. It isn’t the outline he copies neatly 
into his note book (from teacher’s), but the one he 
thinks out that does the pupil most good after all. 
And two minutes’ concise, clear reviewing daily is 
worth more than—well, it does the work! 


(2) By a broad-minded grasp of the entire subject. 
The pupil can not be expected to “think out” these 
outlines entirely independently; nor be left with 
the unmotherly, old-maidish, words-wasted direc- 
tion to “spend five minutes every day in careful 
reviewing.” It must be done under the immediate 
direction of the teacher. Know what your pupils 
know. i ai a 

Pull the mind of the class together vigorously at 





* The first article published under this same title’in the ScHoo. 
JournaL Of February 10, attracted such wide attention and 
was so highly commended that the editor requested Miss 
Shelby to expand certain parts of her plan more fully into 
practical detail. 


the opening of the recitation and tell off on your 
fingers a very brief general outline of the whole sub- 
ject. For instance, suppose it be grammar. 


“Grammar is a study of English that teaches: 
(1) Parts of speech; (2) Their correct form, called 
parsing; (3) Their correct relationship, called syn- 
tax; (4) Correct rhyming and rhythm, or prosody.” 

This comprehensive outlining is helpful even tho 
they have only advanced a few chapters. It “sort 
of braces one up,” to get into mind both what he is 
taking and what he is going to take and the connec- 
tion of it all. For the same reason we study first 
a map of the hemispheres, next the grand divisions, 
and later the subdivisions. 

Now suppose we are over to ‘‘tense”’ in our gram- 
mar. We will continue the above introductory 
review thus—‘which of these main divisions of 
grammar have we completed?”’ Ans.—‘‘The first: 
parts of speech.” ‘How many parts of speech are 
there?” Ans.—‘‘Nine.” (By the way, these re- 
pi are supposed to come spontaneously and soon 
will. 


“Name the parts of speech.” Now it may be 
desperately bad practice to count on your fingers 
in arithmetic (I don’t know), but it helps in gram- 
mar—one part of speech to each finger, right around 
your two hands, with one to spare. 


Perhaps you feel there isn’t time to-day to stop 
for definitions; tho you might take time for just 
one from some pupil you feel pretty sure of catching. 
Then ask that same pupil for that same definition 
day after day till he begins it with a smile. 


But to continue our supposed review—‘‘ which 
division of grammar are we upon now?” Ans.— 
“Parsing.” “What have we already learned to 
parse?” Ans.—‘‘Nouns and pronouns.” ‘And 
now we are working on which part of speech?” 
Ans.—‘‘Verbs.”’ What does parsing a verb mean?” 
Ans.—‘‘Parsing a verb is telling specifically (they 
may as well learn this big word to-day as to-morrow) 
where the form used in a given sentence is found in 
the conjugation.” 

‘“‘What points have we so far learned to notice 
when parsing a verb?” Ans.—‘‘ Voice, mode, and 
tense.” This brings us up to the lesson for the day. 

Of course such a review need not come every day, 
and the mode of reviewing should be varied fre- 
quently. 

All boys and girls have a great aptitude for ‘‘play- 
ing school.” Take advantage of this some day and 
send the class to the blackboards to play they are 
teachers about to explain “parsing of verbs” to 
their classes by an outline. 

Hint. Be tactful in criticizing such efforts. The 
imitative pupils will promptly put up a fac-simile of 
your outline; their handwriting, too—due to the 
same imitative faculty—will appear to advantage. 
Now, other pupils who have not visually memorized 
your outline must really think. Likely they will 
not get thru on time; but please do take notice of 
even partial results. Thinking is a higher order of 
accomplishment than imitation, and too often a 
thoughtful pupil is left to appear dull. 

However, these two little reviews are merely sug- 
gestive. Your own way is the best way for you— 
provided always you have grit™enough to’strive for 
your ideal. Yes, it takes a hero to"be"the best” that 
is'in“one even; “to: say nothing about being perfect. 


(3) Teach pupils to make the index chapters in 


a. the front of the text-book, a topical review for them- . » »,,; 
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selves in preparing for tests and examinations. 

‘if you have been taking it for granted that they do 
this as a matter of course, ask your class, unex- 
pectedly, to turn to chapter on demonstrative pro- 
nouns, for instance. I would wager that without 
exception they begin to turn the.pages in search of 
it. Stop there, and insist upon their opening to 
index, and then ‘turning at once_to_desired page. 
Explain that this;is the proper, way .always;. be- 
cause Many, many. times they will want_to/look 
matters up,in books, not familiar ;to .them.¢Itzis 
everything to handle indicesfintelligently. 4 --. <4 

An excellent plan of “‘studying up for tests” is 
to follow right down the index and see if you can 
define or explain each topic without referring to the 
text. 4s “ 

Also lead him by your own example to turn to 
the index when he wishes to look up a rule or defini- 
tion. 

(4) Your composition class will gain wonderfully 
if frequently you give them along with the lesson 
a list of topics. Next day they are to tell you where 
you would find information on each of these. Let 
them write down their list fully and explicitly (not 
saying simply “‘Encyclopedia”’), giving chapter and 
pages of as many references as possible, including 
newspapers, magazines, and general literature. 
Your topics must be widely varied and not too dif- 
ficult. They might be as follows: (1) Probable 
Presidential Candidates for 1908; (2) Earthquakes; 
(3) West Point; (4) Star Fish; (5) Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Encourage their finding out what is in their own 
books at home, as well as in the school library; 
always cautioning to find out about a book by its 
preface and index (not by trying to “look thru it’’). 

Every once in a while give out some subject and 
insist that every one see whether he has anything 
about it in home books or papers. Suggest their 
even examining “‘old dry-looking books.” They 
may find some pleasant surprises and you may 
develop a student. 

Call attention to the importance of the index in 
a book of essays, in order to know what subject 
matter the book really contains. 

Again the aid of the Encyclopedia in learning 
names of authors who have written upon a given 
theme. Whata boon it would be if a chapter in 
Rhetoric were devoted to “Construction and Use of 
Reference Books, Indices, and Catalogs.” 

Instead of an ordinary essay subject for one day, 
assign the cataloging of the school library (where 
it is a comparatively small miscellaneous one); or 
a catalog of books in the student’s home—not for- 
getting medical works, receipt books, ete. Get 
titles and authors, and classify under general sub- 
jects. 

All this work makes the subsequent study of 
literature so much more profitable and pleasant. It 
is the essence of education. Such a host of our boys 
and girls (and grown-up citizens), are totally igno- 
rant how to get out of a book ina practical way the 
information they desire. 

(5) Correlation of English with all the other 
branches: 

(a) Some practical ways of calling the pupil’s 
attention to “‘the use of studying grammar,” etc. 

(1) How every one is judged by the language he 
uses—“his English.” In ‘Society’ we are re- 
spected according to our grammar, not our history 
or arithmetic or Latin. How would you like to 
have your friends go about apologizing for you 
behind your back, saying—‘‘Oh, he is really a very 
intelligent fellow, notwithstanding his miserable 
English.” Indeed you may hide your poverty or 
your disposition, but not your speech. It was like 
enough true about the man who never opened his 
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outh without getting his foot into it. 

<(2) In-the business world the great army of 
stenographers are continually bringing themselves 
into disrepute for not knowing the laws of punctua- 
tion and paragraphing—to say nothing of letters 
of application, business correspondence, advertising, 
etc. Sojthat .whetherjyoujbejidlers .in society, or 
laborers inthe business world, your grammar, rhet- 
oric, and ,composition.seem always in demand. 

(b) Make extensive use of collateral topics in all 
grades of English ,work. ;.These will be suggested 
by their daily work in other lessons. Itjis really an 
excellent method of reviewing the other branches 
and helps wonderfully to fix in mind facts that, per- 
haps, were not sufficiently dwelt upon in some other 
recitation, for lack of time. 

z- This collateral use of topics from other lessons 
also shows most pointedly ‘“‘the use of studying 
grammar.” In a tactful, sweet way, lead them to 
see on every occasion that a knowledge of grammar 
and rhetoric is the foundation for every other line of 
study, and even our pleasure in general reading 
depends upon it. Our only means of entering into 
other men’s minds, or of expressing our own, is thru 
= English; not only in school work, but thruout 
ife. 

Suggested Collateral Lessons. 


Below are several hints for collateral lessons suited 
to different grades: 

(1) Little stories about pictures in the Geography. 

(2) List of geographical terms to be put into sen- 
tences (as equator, arid, fur-bearing, etc.) 

(3) Put the words of a difficult spelling lesson into 
sentences yourself and assign them to diagram. Or 
cull words that were stumbled over, from Reader 
or History. 

(4) Make a dictionary lesson of the spelling words, 
finding synonyms, derivation, and meanings. Then 
call for impromptu sentences during class hours. 

(5) Little folk can make list of nouns or action 
words in the reading lesson. 

(6) A list of arithmetical terms to be explained 
in three short sentences—preferably orally. 

(7) An excellent drill in clearness and precision 
is the written analysis of problems—choose exam- 
ples outside their own text-book. 

(8) The physics class may, with twofold advan- 
tage, have assigned to them a variety of subjects 
from their text, either for essays or for outside re- 
search. 

And just a word—a pupil gains quite as much in 
his knowledge of English by looking up a point and 
telling (well) what he finds, as by writing on same 
topic. 

Thus, by planning far enough ahead, the teacher 
may make her English classes a constant assistant 
to her in drilling, reviewing, and that outside work 
always so much needed, but taking “too much time” 
from regular advance work. Indeed, a prudent 
correlation of all your work will lighten your labors; 
but don’t, I beg you, sit up nights to make things 
harmonize—your own nerves will be so much out of 
harmony you won’t appreciate the results after all. 


PIN 


The teacher who is himself a seeker after truth 
will be a daily inspiration to his pupils to strive for 
greater achievements. His enthusiasm will accom- 
plish mighty things. 

Think of Pestalozzi. His own education was 
very defective; he had failed in everything he had 
undertaken. Finally, when past the age of fifty, 
the inspiration seized him to become a teacher. He 
labored and searched with all his might, and soon 
the education of little children on two continents 
came under the sway of his ideas. 
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Problems of Administration in Public Education. 


By NicHoLas Murray BuTLerR, LL.D., President of Columbia University.* 
[Reprinted from the New York Pest.] 


To meet the cost and to control the policy of 
education have almost everywhere become, at 
least in large part, functions of Government. Ina 
democracy a Government, to be truly representative, 
must work for the accomplishment of a people’s 
highest ideals, and it must also reflect the public 
opinion of the State or nation whose Government 
it is. The more highly civilized men are, the more 
closely will these two aims harmonize. 

Just here lies the first and chief problem of all 
educational administration. It must, to be gen- 
uinely efficient, seek the highest aims; to be repre- 
sentative and to gain support, it must reflect public 
opinion. To do both at once is not always easy; 
sometimes perhaps it is not even possible. It is 
plain, however, that within certain limits men wish 
and expect schools to do better for their children 
than they have been able to do for themselves. 
At intervals a parent is found who thinks—or at 
least, who says—that what was good enough for 
him ought to be good enough for his children; 
but he is an exception. In the vast majority of 
cases, parents wish the very best for their children, 
— of what their own experience may have 
een. 

We Americans have not been generally considered 
an idealistic people; yet nowhere in the world 
has a truly spiritual view and interpretation of 
education been so influential as among us. For 
forty years every important leader of American 
educational thought has been expounding education 
as a phase of spiritual evolution, and to-day that 
philosophy is absolutely controlling, consciously or 
unconsciously, in tens of thousands of American 
school-rooms. It vitalizes the kindergartens and 
the elementary schools in every corner of the land. 
It reaches up into secondary schools and occasionally 
even into a college. It is the one true view, and 
upon it as a cornerstone educational administration 
must build. 

A Conception of Education. 


In my view, the first and chief problem of educa- 
tional administration, whether of a school system 
or of a single institution, is to seize intelligent hold 
of the conception of education as a phase of spiritual 
evolution of the individual and of the race, and to 
labor earnestly and unceasingly for the support, 
the extension, and the effective working out of 
this conception. This conception of education 
will vitalize all administrative machinery. Without 
it, the administrative procedure becomes dull, 
routine, and sterile. 

Let us fix our eyes for a moment upon our own 
State. It is truly an empire. Within its borders 
are gathered eight million human beings, coming 
themselves or thru ancestry, from every corner of 
the earth. All races, all tongues, all forms of 
religious and political belief, all sorts and kinds of 
industry and commerce are represented among 
them. The small farmer, living remote from 
telegraph or railroad, and the captain of industry 
or finance with his hand and eye on the markets 
and exchanges of the world, are alike on our rolls 
of citizenship. Guiding and controlling this com- 
posite body politic is a set of traditions, ideas, and 
ideals, which are recognized everywhere as American 
grown, in our case out of Dutch and English be- 
ginnings. Our body politic, huge and composite 





*Address delivered before the University Convocation at 
Albany, N. Y. ‘ 


as it is, and various and complicated as are its 
interests, is a political unity and a political unit. 
It is a commonwealth, a State,,with its share of 
American sovereignity. 

This body politic, among other things, sets itself 
the task of educating its children. A system of 
educational administration is at once called into 
being; and it is only the administrator who under- 
stands these presuppositions, who can be trusted 
successfully to solve its problems. 


New York’s Educational System. 


Our State has an educational system which is 
made up of three elements: 

The first element is the schools, institutions, and 
undertakings of every form and type which are 
supported by public tax and which are immediately 
controlled by public officials. oa Saal 

The second element is the schools, institutions, 
and undertakings of every form and type which, 
while neither supported by public tax nor immediate- 
ly controlled by public officials, are established and 
maintained by the State’s authority and permission, 
granted either by specific legislative enactment or 
in pursuance of general provisions of law. Both 
these elements of the educational system are public 
in the full sense of the word. They represent the 
public judgment, and base their existence directly 
on public authority exercised thru government. 
The fact that one of these elements is tax-supported 
and the other not, that one is directly controlled by 
public officials and the other not, simply indicates 
that the State stands in a somewhat different relation 
to each, not that it stands in a definite relation to 
the one and has no relation to the other. In a 
civilized community a private university, for ex- 
ample, ought to be as unthinkable as a private 
legislature or a private court of appeals. 

The third element in the educational system is, 
however, private. It includes the schools, institu- 
tions, and undertakings which are without specific 
governmental sanction or authority, but which 
exist because they are not forbidden. They fall 
within the sphere of liberty, not within the sphere 
of government, which two spheres added together 
make up the entire activity of the State. These are 
the private educational institutions and under- 
takings of our State; for while the State, thru its 
government, holds itself free to enter upon any 
part of the educational field, it puts no obstacles in 
the way of its citizens doing the same thing, whether 
as individuals or as groups. 

Perhaps the remainder of the entire problem of 
educational administration in the State of New 
York may be summed up by saying that it is to 
secure the highest efficiency of all three of these 
elements in the educational system and their 
increasing co-operation. 


Local Control Best. 


When any exercise of the central authority is 
contemplated, however, the fact will always be 
borne in mind that local self-government is an 
element of prime importance in the institutions of 
our people. ‘Those schools will flourish most vigor- 
ously and will exercise the widest influence, which 
respond to local needs and which are under local 
or neighborhood control. The wise central author- 
ity, therefore, seeks not to supplant local initiative 
and local control, but to develop, to strengthen, 
and when necessary, to supplement them. It 
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would doubtless be possible to secure a very desir- 
able efficiency and a very desirable uniformity in 
the schools of the State by vigorous exercise of 
central authority, but these schools would cease 
in large measure to be truly public schools. They 
would cease to represent the best public opinion 
of their localities, and they would fail to enlist 
warm public sympathy and support. They would 
seem to be alien things grafted on to a community’s 
life, and not the full and rich flower of that life. 
Sometimes it is necessary to bear with a temporary 
evil in order to secure a larger and permanent good. 
There are many short cuts to reform by exercise of 
autocratic power. Reforms autocratically effected 
do not, however, often last long. When the support 
of authority is withdrawn, the fabric erected by its 
aid falls to the ground. 


The Financial Side. 


4 prime consideration in dealing with the effi- 
ciency of an educational system is the material 
factor, finance. Is a State, or a community, raising 
enough money for schools to provide buildings in 
sufficient number and of proper character, to secure 
adequate and properly prepared teachers, to main- 
tain an effective system of supervision? All over 
this State, particularly in the urban communities, 
the expenditures for public education are very 
large; yet he would be a bold man who would say 
that our schools are in all respects well provided for. 
Even when the school buildings are sufficient in 
number and of proper character, the salaries of 
teachers are on a scale that suggests missionary 
work rather than professional service requiring 
careful preparation and long special training. Some 
day we Americans will have to face the question 
whether under existing systems of taxation and the 
distribution of taxes, communities, particularly the 
larger ones, can really afford to give their children 
the education which present-day standards suggest 
and demand. Few States can follow the example 
of New Jersey, which out of the surplus revenue 
received from franchises and corporation tax, is able 
to make allotments to counties and towns in aid 
of the schools. The readjustment which must 
surely come before there can be any really important 
increase in teachers’ salaries generally, will, in my 
judgment, come more quickly if we fix our attention 
on a wider and better preparation for the work of 
teaching, rather than agitate for larger salaries, 
regardless of standards of professional preparation. 
To be worth more is the easiest way to get more. 
In every other branch of professional activity, more 
adequate preparation and demonstrated success are 
almost a guarantee of increased compensation. Why 
— teaching be a permanent exception to this 
rule? 


BPR 


Crimes and Who Commit Them. 
[Editorial in the Brooklyn Eagle.] 


Unsuspected by the rest of the world, Missouri 
has been acquiring one of the greatest of prisons. 
She maintains at Jefferson City the largest popula- 
tion of convicts to be found in America, the house- 
hold numbering over 2,000, and about a thousand 
newcomers replacing or increasing the resident popu- 
lation every year. This does not mean that Mis- 
souri is a more wicked State than others; it means 
that she has but one prison. New York has a larger 
criminal class, but scatters it to Sing Sing, Auburn, 
Dannemora, Elmira, and Bedford. Missouri, too, 
differs from some other States in that it is still 
American, for while in the East it is the alien or his 
immediate descendant who commits most of the 
crime, it is the native born who offends Missouri 
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most. 5, The foreign population of that State is about 
seven per cent., and the percentage of aliens in her 
prisons only six. 

iThe report made by Mr. Mosby, pardon attorney, 
concerning this institution, is of interest, because 
it supports the, findings of ,penologists elsewhere as 
to criminal tendencies and seasons. The period of 
greatest criminality is from the ages of sixteen to 
twenty-three, and most of the prisoners of this age 
commit crimes of violence rather than of address; 
yet, curiously, crimes involving the sexual passions 
are small among these younger felons. As might 
be expected, there is low intelligence, as there is in 
the criminal class of all lands, for want of sense is 
what more commonly leads the perpetrator to offend. 
Yet, intemperance is less obvious as an excuse for 
sin than we are commonly asked to believe, one-half 
the number of those confined at Jefferson City being 
men and women of temperate lives. Marriage is 
the salvation of many, for two-thirds of all the felons 
are bachelors and maids, while city living is an incen- 
tive to crime, altho we are to bear in mind the lax 
enforcement of law in the country. 

It is somewhat surprising to discover that over 
seventy per cent. of the convicts in Missouri profess 
religion, the criminal tendencies overcoming the 
moral tendency in these instances. Neariy all the 
creeds, except those known as Liberal, are repre- 
sented, but the prison population of Jews is very 
small, whereas, in this State the lower class of Rus- 
sian Hebrews is addicted to the picking of pockets, 
petty thievery, and living on the earnings of fallen 
women. Catholics, too, rank only third among the 
offenders, Baptists and Methodists preceding them, 
while the highly socialized Dunkards are fewest 
among the prison occupants. 

To be sure, it is not supposed that many of those 
who profess religion have much more intimate rela- 
tions with it than mere profession; hence, Mr. 
Mosby’s belief that religion does act as a deterrent 
to crime is valid. Education serves the wholly 
vicious man in his perpetrations and escapes, where- 
as religion restrains him from evil, and if he were 
to live according to its precepts, would make him 
immune to it. ‘The well-educated man seldom goes 
wrong, it is true, but the deeply religious man never 
does. And it is a question if our mental unrest, 
which involves religious doubt, or downright infi- 
delity, is not destined to mark itself in history by its 
association with crime till such time as ethics can be 
substituted as a basis for conduct which creed no 
longer supplies. And if we are to consciously adopt 
ethics into the common life, it should be taught 
precisely as religion has been taught in the Church, 
and as letters have been taught in the school. 

Universal education is not the panacea that those 
who prescribe it hope it may be. ‘The human subject 
requires moral guidance; he requires to contemplate 
high conduct; he requires instruction in altruism, if 
only from motives ultimately selfish, as involving 
personal safety thru the general welfare. If the 
temporal power of religion cannot be restored, if the 
fine ideals of life which it encouraged are become 
impossible in an age of politics, democracy, and 
trade, then its moral essence or counterpart must be 
created, and men who resign hopes of a future life 
must be drawn to a decent life on earth, for their 
own sakes, no less than for the sake of the world. 


BPN 


Teaching is capable of developing the best that 
is in us. The noblest and most lovable men and 
women the world has been blest with have been 
the teachers of the race, who taught mankind by 
word and act and example. 
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The Personal Responsibility of the Pupil. II. 


By Supt. W. H. SMALL, Providence, R. I. 


There are three things that we may teach: 
Personal responsibility of time, 
Personal responsibility of work, 
Personal responsibility of property. 

First—Responsibility of Time. 

The time includes attendance and punctuality. 
Apply to the no-school signal. No other business 
in the world is closed because of weather. This is 
done only in places where conditions are most 
favorable for attendance, where there are- fire 
signals and steam whistles; but where there are 
paved roads, sidewalks, electric cars, parents and 
pupil rest on the school authorities to decide whether 
he should go to school or not. 

Teach pupils how to study. In assignment of 
lessons expect pupils to know when the lesson may 
be expected and let them find their own time. 

Second—Responsibility of Work. 

Childhood is an irresponsible period. The hungry 
boy clamoring for a piece of bread has no thought 
of wheat fields and mills and hard labor. He cries 
for bread and gets it. But at what age should 
this irresponsibility cease and the bread eater 
become a bread winner, not in its literal, but in a 
figurative sense? In other words, when shall his 
responsibility begin, in what way and to what 
extent? It should begin early in life at home. He 
should be taught to care for his own things, to pick 
up his playthings. 

The olden time pupils were producers, the present 
day pupils are largely consumers; responsibility 
rests with the producer. There is need that the 
modern student be made a producer. 

One of the great values of manual training lies 
in the fixing of responsibility, definite tasks defi- 
nitely performed, visible to the eye; the work of 
no one else. Responsibility is felt when results 
can be measured. If we can teach the boys and 
girls to do things, the joy of doing will nurture 
responsibility. Set tasks, definite things to be 
done at a definite time, are lost in the substitution 
of the teacher for the text-book. We must get 
back to a definite use of texts and reference books. 
Differentiate between what is only of minor im- 
portance and that which is really worth while; 
responsibility is vastly different in the two cases. 
Teach the pupils this difference. 

Healthy personal pride can often be appealed to; 
enforcement of well-defined tasks must not be 
omitted. The elimination of the teacher from the 
child’s life for at least one-half the daily school 
period must be arranged. Instead of pouring 
in facts, state where they may be found and require 
him to get them. Is he thirsting? Show him the 
well, but let him draw his own water. Respon- 
sibility is often created by circumstances. As far 
as possible school tasks and conditions should 
create the circumstances, the rest will follow. Too 
often the college boy in his freshman year wakes up 
too late for his own good to discover that instructors 
and professors are not following him up in his work. 
He is not being prodded and cautioned and warned 
as in his high school work, that he is so many points 
behind, ete. The public school should make pupils 
and parents understand that in their later years 
the pupil should be held responsible for the quality 
of his work, not the teacher. She should ever be 
ready to advise, assist, etc., but should not carry 
the load alone. The demands we make for pro- 
motions in the grades have something to do with 
the teacher’s point of view, and we, too; are com- 
pelled to this view because of finances, competition 


with other school systems. I am afraid it all tends 
to show the pupil that some one will be willing to 
care for him,.and he naturally shirks his part of the 
responsibility. 

To what extent we can fix this responsibility on 
the pupil is of delicate determination because of 
the attitude of the parents. In demands for 
promotion the teacher for self-preservation does 
too much of the work. The pupil knows this and 
leans on the teacher whenever the lines of resistance 
seem to grow at all hard. The parents know this, 
and in case of non-promotion visit on the teacher 
not only her own sins, but the sins of the pupil, 
and too often of the home itself. Failure on the 
part of the pupil is too often charged to the teacher, 
and she is made uncomfortable. The superintendent 
places responsibility on the principal, the principal 
should place freedom and responsibility on the 
teacher, the teacher on the pupil. Schools should 
throw responsibility on the pupils capable of assum- 
ing it and devote more energy to those which 
constitute the by-products of the school system. 
The public school should not partake too much 
of the fowl-stuffing manner, where each is brought 
up to the machine and forced to swallow his portion 
of the daily food in order that he may be ready 
for the Christmas killing. In the upper grades 
topical work with a variety of texts for consultation 
will do much towards giving and fixing responsibility. 

Third—Responsibility of Property. 

The tendency of the home is to shift responsibility 
on the school. Lunches at thirteen centimes, two 
and one-half cents, were furnished by Paris for the 
poorer children. The expense grew so enormously 
that a commission investigated. It was found 
that free lunches were being accepted by numbers 
quite able to pay. It was found also that free 
meals were not most freely given in the poorest 
wards of the city. The richest ward in 1905 re- 
turned 1,165 of its 1,732 children in the elementary 
schools as ‘‘indigents,”’ thus making them claimants 
for free meals at the expense of the municipality. 

The most serious finding, however, was that the 
system of free meals was seriously “lowering 
the standard of parental responsibility’”’ in pro- 
viding for the child in the home. In other words, 
parents were being pauperized, as well as the chil- 
dren, by food being furnished the pupils at the 
public expense. The commission reported that 
numbers of families had come to consider that they 
had a right to the free meal system for their children. 
The children lost all sense of shyness in reporting 
their needs, and the “‘family spirit” all around was 
being gradually undermined. 

Free text-books and supplies have equally tended 
to destroy responsibility. The pupil who puts 
some of his personal earnings into his school equip- 
ment has a personal interest in his property. One 
of the weaknesses of the free texts and supplies 
is the destruction of this responsibility in school 
property. That which costs nothing is usually 
rated accordingly. Habits are formed which work 
badly when as an employe he must care for the 
property of his employer. We must direct this 
work where it will be the most effective. 

We have been aiding too much those capable of 
assuming responsibility. We should be more con- 
cerned with the ten or twelve per cent. who cannot. 
These need our aid. Time taken for them will 
increase the average efficiency and give time for 
the better pupils to develop their own personal 
responsibility. 
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Responsibility often grows in proportion to the 
conditions. The rule of inverse ratio seems some- 
times to produce great strength in some one member 
of an otherwise helpless family; sickness, mis- 
fortune, is the spur. So I often think that the success 
of the old-time school in its development of respon- 
sibility resulted from its weakness, its weakness 
in teaching, of organization, of equipment. 

The assumption of responsibility is a matter of 
temperament and of habit. Some people never 
assume responsibility, by nature they are clinging, 
physically, mentally, morally. Some by nature 
readily assume leadership. These two classes do 
not need our attention. The great middle class, 
who can be trained to good habits, whose tempera- 
ment is normal, is our harvest field. Certain 
fundamental principles need to be laid down. 

First—Responsibility is leadership. 

Second—It depends on temperament or habit. 

Third—Temperament produces the born leaders, 
modified by circumstances. 

Fourth—Habit is the result of training. This is 
the work of the home and school. 

In training for responsibility certain elements 
of character need development. These include 
decision, promptitude, steadfastness. Responsi- 
bility is resourcefulness. The period of the nurse 
should not be prolonged too long. The old-time boy 
was like an eight-day clock, which ran well after 
the first winding; the present boy is a Waterbury 
watch, the winding process is longer than the run- 
ning. The average pupil gets one thousand days 
at school, as compared with two hundred days one 
hundred years ago. 

Physical health has much to do with the assump- 
tion of responsibility. Compare the sturdy, country, 
out-door life in the fresh air, cold chamber, with 
the hothouse growth of to-day, and the contrast 
will speak for itself. Home condition, of food, 
light, sleeping conditions, amusements, even the 
atmosphere of the home, scolding, enter into this 
malnutrition. 

We teach responsibility to government by the 
school flag, the salute, and pledging. Do we teach 
satisfactorily personal responsibility? 'To what ex- 
tent have marks and promotions taken the breath of 
life out of the school and made it impossible to 
know the life, the boy and girl, the budding man 
and woman, to whom responsibility may be taught? 

Teach the lives of men who have gained dis- 
tinction, not simply money, by hard work and 
assumption of responsibility. The days of hero 
worship and hero influence are not yet dead. Thru 
hero worship the child may be taught that great 
responsibilities are attained only thru preparation. 
The ability to grasp opportunity is not a matter 
of chance, but of growth, and opportunity knocks 
at the door but once. We must teach them that 
only by being responsible for their present tasks 
will they be able to seize opportunity when she 
knocks. 

One has said that every one desires the things that 
are withheld and that the way to make a family 
live is to confront it with hardships and persecutions. 
The hardships develop the powers and the with- 
—_ of opportunity makes opportunity highly 
prized. 

It is the country boy spending his youth where 
the food is limited and dreaming of wonder worlds 
to conquer, who rises to the top in the city. The 
city is to him not a piace for amusement, but a 
place for work; and he concentrates his mind on his 
business when he secures employment in town, 
while his city bred competitor too often dissipates 
his energies by the amusements that are at hand 
for the distraction of the indifferent as well as for 
the relaxation of the industrious. 
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The surest way to make a boy prize things is t® 
deny them to him until he has earned them. Cir- 
cumstances train men by denying to them various 
privileges till they wrest them from an unwilling 
fate. We may then with the home or in opposition 
to it, try to teach the pupil personal responsibility 
in time, in attitude, and in study. 


BPR 


Coming Meetings. 


November 8-10.—The Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Southeastern Minnesota Educational Association will be 
held at Winona, Minn. 

November 9-10.—Central Ohio Teachers’ Association will 
hold meeting in Indianapolis. 

November 9-10.—New Jersey Council of Education, at 
Jersey City. 

November 9-10.—The Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Indianapolis, Marion County, Ind. 

November 12-14.—County Institute meeting at Central 
Point, Ore. 

November 13.—Biennial Convention of County Super- 
intendents will be held in San Diego. 

November 14-16.—County Institute meeting at Grants 
Pass, Ore. 

November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Portland, 


re. 

November 26-28.—State Association meeting at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

November 27-30.—Educational Conference at Richmond, 
Va. Conference will include meetings of Division Superin- 
tendents, Co-operation Educational Association, State Teach- 
ers’ Association. ; 

Thanksgiving Week. The Eastern Ohio Association usually 
meets on Friday and Saturday of Thanksgiving week. 

November 30-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 
gress, at Boston. Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 16, Rogers Building, Boston, Mass. 

December.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion. For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 
Hayes, Alliance. 

December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation meets at Winona. F. Kunze, president. 

December 26-28.—State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, Springfield, Il. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Atlantic City. 

December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. For place 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y, Little Rock, Ark. 

December 26-29.—Minnesota Educational Association 
meets in Minneapolis. 

Holiday Week, 1906.—State Teachers’ Association, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals, 
Classical Teachers’ Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Science Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December—during holiday week.—Washington Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Bellingham, Wash. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D. 

The California Teachers’ Association will hold meetings in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Kansas. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 

December 26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Shawnee. 

December 26-29.—The Forty-fourth Annual Session of 
the Minnesota Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis 

December 27-29.—State Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Milwaukee. Lectures will be held in the evening of the 
first and second days of the meeting. 

December 27-29.—Southern Educational Association will 
meet at Montgomery, Ala. 

December 27, 28, 29.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Boise. 


SPAN 


A unique feature of the programs of Japanese 
schools is instruction in etiquette. Here is a sug- 
gestion worth considering. Polite conduct and 
usages might advantageously be taught in the grades 
and in the high school. 
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Games of the Children. 


By Pror. JOHN M. TYLER, of Amherst College, 
Massachusetts. 


[Abstract of Address before Maine State Teachers’ 
Association.] 


Professor Tyler took up the games enjoyed by 
children in his Twentieth Century Club lecture, 
continuing his course on the “Laws of Growth and 
Development as Affecting Education.”” He found 
much of interest in the subject, and his views were 
greeted with manifest sympathy on the part of his 
audience, many of whom were evidently teachers. 
He said in part: 

The period from six to ten or later is predomi- 
nantly a motor period. It should be used to store 
up material for the pubertal metamorphosis. The 
intellectual powers are small; the logical, unde- 
veloped. The child’s interests are all in the line 
of action, motion, play. Our question is: Should 
not play form a regular and recognized part of the 
course, with assigned hours,just as much as language 
or any other study? 

Says Dr. Gulick of the movements of the infant: 
“‘They are fundamental ones, which become reflex 
during later life. So running, jumping, handling, 
and the general use of the body. They are now 
becoming reflex, can still be modified and correct 
habits formed. When they can be well performed 
unconsciously, mind and nerve force can be set free 
for higher achievements.” Principal Burke em- 
phasizes the use of the heavy muscles of the legs by 
kindergarten children in their spontaneous plays. 
Running and kicking are favorite exercises. All 
this training in movement and action, as well as in 
perception, is the best possible edueation for the 
period. 

We have all noticed that children’s plays change 
as they grow older. Dr. Gulick tells us that the 
plays of children under seven or eight are non-com- 
petitive and non-co-operative. Kindergarten chil- 
dren play side by side in pairs, rarely spontaneously 
in groups. They are gregarious rather than social. 
The plays between the ages of seven and twelve 
are social, co-operative, and competitive games, 
but each child usually plays for himself. After 
twelve group games with opposing sides are more 
popular, and finally tend to crowd out all others. 

We are interested in the co-operative and com- 
petitive plays between seven and twelve. Tag, 
hide-and-seek, and other running; games are earliest. 
Throwing games soon follow. It is a period of 
“stumps” and challenges. What and how great 
is the educational value of these games? 

1. Hygienic value. These running and throwing 
games involve the use of the heavy muscles. They 
exercise the largest possible amount of muscular 
tissue with the smallest expenditure of nervous 
energy. In drawing, writing, and generally in the 
use of the finer muscles, the reverse is true. The 
use of these heavy muscles stimulates heart, lungs, 
and all the vital organs, and thus promotes ‘growth 
and the health of the whole body. If one organ, 
e. g., the heart, is weak or small, this organ has to 
work the hardest, to meet the requirements. It 
receives the most exercise in the least time. Hence 
it is stimulated to grow the fastest, and to become 
as strong as the rest. There is little danger of 
overstrain, for when the weakest part has had 
exercise enough the child tires and drops out of the 
game. He can do this easily, for there are usually 
no fixed sides. Soon all tire and rest, or a new 
game is started exercising new muscles and nerve 
centers This growth and equalization of parts 
is the ,essential part of education at this time. 
Furthermore, in children’s games periods of vigorous 
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activity alternate frequently with periods of rest. 
There is very little half-hearted dawdling. 


2. Play furnishes the very best mental training. 
Watch even a game of tag. The sense organs 
are all alert. The attention is focused on one 
point. This is one of the very best means of training 
the will, for close attention to any subject is the 
best form of will power. The child must size up the 
situation, and grasp the opportunity instantly and 
once for all. He cannot stand shivering on the 
brink of action, as the adult frequently does. 

3. The kindergarten child is gregarious, but hardly 
social. The child in the primary and intermediate 
grades is learning to get on with his fellows. This 
is no easy problem, especially in these days of small 
families. But it must be solved. There is no more 
pitiable object than the boy trained under tutors 
or in small private classes, when thrown among 
men in college or in the academy. He is often 
handicapped thru life by the loss of this early train- 
ing. At no period is there so much friction and 
squabbling, never so many accusations of meanness 
and unfair play as at this age. It is what we must 
expect, and proves the need of the training. Now 
the child takes his first lessons in the art of forming 
many friendships, the greatest art or science in the 
world. These are made on the playground far 
more than at the desk. It is the “‘twa” who 
“paddled in the burn” and “wandered o’er the 
brae”’ together who formed the friendship which 
weary wanderings and wide seas ceuld not break, 
and of which Burns sings. 

4. The conception of fair and unfair play is 
almost the first real and spontaneous moral dis- 
tinction which the child makes. He is still very 
hazy in his ideas of rights of property, and is any- 
thing but clear in his theories as to the necessity 
of truthfulness. But he is sure that the boy who 
cheats is mean and low, which is his description of 
depravity. This germ of morality has great 
vitality and possibilities, if it is fostered. But if 
we neglect or despise it, or attempt to replace it 
by our own system of ethics, the last state of the 
child will be worse than the first. Fair play is at 
this age more important than even grace of devort- 
ment. Grace will follow strength. 

5. Play is the best form and kind of physical 
training, because it gives the most enjoyment. 
The chat and social pleasures accompanying a good 
dinner increase our powers of digestion. The 
enjoyments of a lesson or study fixes it in our minds, 
as well as inspires to further effort. So joy in exer- 
cise increases growth as really as sunlight does. 
The work from which the play element is absent 
can be never of the highest order. Art, like play, 
is activity for its own sake. There is one word 
which is higher and larger than duty, it is oppor- 
tunity; and opportunities must be enjoyed. We 
need to dignify play by our approval. The girl 
especially needs to form such fixed habits of play 
as a mode of physical exercise that she will not 
outgrow them when she lengthens her skirts. 

The introduction of out-door work in our indus- 
trial and truant schools has not diminished the 
acquisition of knowledge, it has rather increased it. 
The children are more industrious, amenable, and 
contented. Much of the book-work might well be 
postponed a year, and then done with far less time 
and effort, and with far greater interest, enjoyment, 
and success. Indeed, it seems as if now certain 
studies were begun so early that they arouse a 
positive aversion in the child’s mind. 

Under the present system the child necessarily 
forms those bad habits of study, or rather of dawd- 
ling over his books, of which we hear complaint in 
all grades. While at school he must be kept still, 
or there will be anarchy and disorder. We should 
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not, and cannot, at this age; exercise his mental 
powers more than during the time spent in class 
work. This gives him more than enough. He 
returns to his desk for book-work. Every muscle 
in his body is tingling and twitching for exercise. 
But he must sit still. The problem which he has 
to solve is really this: How to forget his discom- 
fort, and remain quiet and pretend to look at his 
book and not to do any mental work. I can 
conceive of no better method of insuring that the 
child shall form habits of dawdling and calling it 
study. After two or three years of such practice 
genuine study becomes almost or quite impossible. 

Said shrewd old John Locke: “Their book or 
anything we would have them learn should not be 
enjoined them as business. This their parents, 
tutors, and teachers are apt to forget; and their 
impatience to have them busied in what is fit for 
them to do suffers them not to deceive them into it. 
Does your son play at top and scourge too much? 
If he be so ordered every day to whip his top so 
long as to make him sufficiently weary, do you not 
think he will apply himself with eagerness to his 
book, and wish for it, if you promise it him as a 
reward of having whipped his top lustily, quite out 
all the time that is set for him? By this art it is 
their governor’s choice whether Scotch-hopper shall 
reward their dancing, or dancing their Scoth-hop- 
pers; whether peg-top or read; playing at trap or 
studying their globes, shall be more acceptable or 
pleasing to them.” If play is always a privilege 
and reward, and study always a required duty, can 
we wonder that the child learns to look upon study 
as an unnecessary evil? Finally, no slight advantage 
of this change would be that the teacher would 
have to spend a certain amount of time every day 
in the open air of the playroom. 


The length and frequency of these play periods © 


must be determined by experiment. The best 
results require that the play should be at fixed times, 
alternating with the class-work. The same results 
cannot be gained by dismissing the children a half- 
hour earlier, and having them scatter to their 
homes. School-gardens may be equally useful. 
Manual training and gymnastics have their place 
and are needed, but seem somewhat better suited 
to a little later age. But play has its own place 
apart from or in addition to these. The vital point 
is that at this age the emphasis should be placed on 
physical rather than on mental exercise and training. 


PON 


In selecting a school reader be sure to pay more 
regard to the literary quality of its contents than 
to the illustrations. 


The State’s resources are developed by education. 
Every educated individual is an addition to the 
wealth of the State. 


The strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The weak don’t. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the weak strong. 
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Notes of New Books. 





The reason that so many students are not interested in 
chemistry is that from the first they have not understood 
what they were studying, or what connection chemistry had 
with the world around them. The fault often lies not with 
the teacher, but in the text-book to which the class is referred 
in preparing either for recitation or lecture. The books are 
usually correct, admirably so, but this correctness is ex- 
pressed in such technical language that the pupil receives 
nothing more than a fine lesson in the spelling of scientific 
words, and comes to the class-room either indifferent to 
the subject or prejudiced against it. It is in point of clear- 
ness and simplicity of style and language that Dr. William 
McPherson and Dr. William E. Henderson, both of the Ohio 
State University, have aimed, in the revised edition of their 
ELEMENTARY STUDY OF CHEMISTRY. 

Interest is aroused and maintained by a series of notes 
scattered thru the text, that tell of the various commercial 
uses to which the different chemicals are put, and describing 
the process used in the manufacture of glass, coal gas, matches, 
etc. The text-book will be a great aid to all teachers who 
wish to teach their classes something more than a few chem- 
ical formulae which will be forgotten as soon as the final 
examination is passed. (Ginn & Co., New York.) 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENT FOR Primary GRADES is 
the title of a well-made little book which, as the name implies, 
furnishes suggestions and material for an appropriate observ- 
ance of our national day of remembrance. ‘The entertain- 
ments are simple, and are well suited to interest the children 
in the work of preparation and final rendering. The num- 
bers in this little volume are results of the actual experience 
of teachers in preparing exercises which have proved inter- 
esting to both the pupils and their parents. It is one of the 
ScHooL ENTERTAINMENT Series. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
11-15 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. Price, 15 
cents. ) 


C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, has taken Washington 
Irving’s LEGEND or SLEEPY Ho.tiow, and from it has made 
a charming little play for boys and girls in school or elsewhere. 
There are two scenes. The first shows Ichabod in his school, 
dressed in a long, ill-fitting coat, flourishing a birch switch 
with which he occasionally ‘‘touches up” the scholars. The 
school’s singing lesson affords an opportunity for introduc- 
ing a little song. This is followed by the primer class, whose 
recitation is taken from the New Ena@ianp Primer. The 
scene closes with the dismissal of school, and Ichabod’s 
preparations for the ‘‘ quilting frolic’ at Mynheer Van Tassel’s. 

The second act is at the Van Tassel house, and introduces 
a quaint, square dance, Katrina Van Tassel’s rejection of 
Ichabod’s absurd proposal, and Brom Bones’ recital of his 
impersonation of the ‘‘headless horseman.” Directions are 
given for the preparation of such simple costumes and stage- 
settings as are necessary. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 11-15 East 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. Price, 15 cents.) 


“‘There are three set of slaves,” said Frances E. Willard, 
‘that we women are working to emancipate. They are 
white slaves, that is, degraded women; wage slaves, that is, 
the working classes; and whisky slaves, that is, the product 
furnished by brewers and distillers.” To the freeing of 
these slaves she gave her life with an untiring energy and an 
unwavering devotion. As a memorial of a life so generously 
given to humanity, Miss Jane A. Stewart, well known to 
our readers as a contributor to THe ScHoo, JourNAL, has 
observed each anniversary of her death by oe. to 
one periodical or another an article on some phase of Miss 
Willard’s character and work. These articles are now 
gathered into a slender little volume, together with programs 
for ‘‘Frances Willard” exercises for schools and societies, 
under the title of THe Frances Wittarp Book. The 
introduction is furnished by a great friend and admirer of 
Miss Willard, Lady Henry Somerset. (The Current Syndi- 
cate Co., Philadelphia.) 


From the very beginning Max Farevus, by Owen Johnson, 
is of absorbing interest. It is a combat of intellects, that of a 
clever and desperate woman against that of a lawyer to 
whom all the shyster methods of the profession are known 
and which he does not scruple to use generously to further 
his own ends. Both are fighting for the fortune of Max 
Fargus, a misanthrope and miser who late in life becomes 
fascinated with a third-rate actress whom he has met by 
chance and who keeps him in ignorance of her real position 
and abject poverty by a clever ruse, and with the aid of the 
lawyer, Fargus is Boy into marrying her. Maddened 
by the discovery of the plot against him, he conceives a 
hatred of the woman as deep and violent as had been his 
love, and he plans a revenge which takes seven years for its 
final consummation. The conspirators are completely 
crushed just at the moment when the fortune for which the 
had staked all seemed to be within their grasp. (Baker 
Taylor Co. $1.50.) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


There is a shortage of teachers in the 
various school districts in Eastern Wash- 
ington, some of the counties having 
places for as many as thirty competent 
teachers. This shortage also appears 
in Northern Idaho and Eastern Oregon, 
where new school]-houses are being opened. 


The high school at Rosalia, which 
ranks as one of the finest school structures 
in Eastern Washington, has been opened 
with a large enrollment. The teaching 
force is limited, but will be enlarged as 
soon as teachers can be obtained by 
H. N. Showalter, county superintendent. 
E. A. Bryan, president of the State Col- 
lege, was one of the speakers. The 
structure cost $25,000. 


Baltimore Expense Estimates. 


Supt. James H. Van Sickle, of Balti- 
more, Md., has explained the increase 
of $92,500 in the appropriation for sal- 
aries which the School Board has re- 
quested for next year. Of the total the 
sum of $41,950 is for new teachers, as 
follows: Ten high school teachers, $10,- 
700; two training-school teachers, $2,- 
200; forty elementary school teachers, 
$15,840; emergency substitutes, $10,- 
000; one assistant superintendent, 
$2,400; ungraded classes, $810. Of the 
remaining $50,550 about $6,500 is for 
the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
$600 is for an increase in the salary of 
President Soper, of the City College, 
$1,248 for sewing teachers, and the re- 


mainder for carrying out the elementary 
teachers’ salary schedule adopted by the 
Board last December. In the report 
filed by the School Board with Mayor 
Temanus and the Board of Estimate 
occurs the following statement: 

“The importance of recognizing, by 
the small salary advances provided by 
our rules, the splendid spirit of improve- 
ment shown by our teachers cannot be 
over-emphasized. Nearly one hundred 
of them have attended summer schools 
during the last year, and now that the 
< geemg A for promotion is open to 
all grade teachers on even terms, many 
are taking normal extension courses and 
otherwise increasing the value of their 
services to the schools.” 





EDITORIAL FOR TEACHERS. 





ATHERS and mothers have 
been urged by this newspaper 
many times to encourage and 
develop the imagination of 
their children. 

Today we talk to the SCHOOL TEACH- 

ERS of the nation about to resume the sacred 











task which this republic places upon them. 
There {s no class of citizens more deserv- 
ing of universal thanks, admiration and grati- 
tude than the school teachers. 
And any suggestion made to teachers 
should always be prefaced by sincere thanks 
for good work, great patience, tireless de 


yotion. 
eeee 


Teachers, everything that the nation. is 
to be depends upon YOUR work 

When we pass a fine weeny ‘we cannot 
fail to think kindly and reverently of the 
man who PLANTED the trees. 

You school teachers are planting the trees 
of the future. Every man of value to human- 
ity in the next generation will owe inspira- 
tion to some one of you. 

You are the planters of ideas, you train 
the mind, you encourage the childish, hesi- 
tating intellect, AND THE CREDIT FOR 
THE RIPE FRUIT WILL BE YOURS. 


eeee 
Above all things ENCOURAGE. THE 


IMAGINATION OF THE BOY AND THE 
GIRL. 

Remember that as the public school repre- 
sents the essential element of republican gov- 
ernment, so you are the custodians of freedom 
in the next generation and the POLITICAL 
teachers of the child above all. 

Teach the child TO THINK BROAD. 
LY. TEACH HIM THE PART THAT 
THIS COUNTRY PLAYS AND THAT 
IT SHOULD PLAY AMONG THE NA- 
TIONS OF THE WORLD. 


Make him understand how much depends } = tah 


comra/* 
upon moral courage in the citizen. Teach 
him .what moral courage IS, teach him 
tv love it by making him acquainted with 
the great men Whose chief possession it 
has been. 

Remember that mere spelling and cipher- 
tug ARE THE LEAST PART OF THE 
iSNOWLEDGE THAT ¥OU GIVE TO THE 
CHILDREN, 

The important study for human beings is HU- 
MANITY ITSELF. 

Concentrate your own minds, teachers, upon 
the greatness of human possibilities, upon the won- 
derful future of this race, and then communicate 


cosmic creation, and their aspirations will equal those 


of humanity’s great sons and daughters. 


which you plant in the earth, so the-whole future is 
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The Child’s Imagination. It Means the Development of the Greatest 
Force in the World. Imagination Is the Eye of the Soul 
Through Which the Wonders of the Past Are 


Seen and the More Wonderful 
Future Foresbadowed. 


eee 


Kemember, that as the fruit is in the tiny sapling 


worse, IT IS NOT APPRECIATED. 
The world, perbaps, will never realize how 


much it owes to your patience and conscientious- 


But there is glory in all good work, and there is 


IMAGINATION to take the highest rank fn 
human genius. 

The work that you have got tp do is wear- 
ing on the nerves. And a child aimless- 
ly questioning, restiessly inquisitive, is not 
always easy to manage after long hours of 
dull routine, 

Remember that in each of those little 
heads there is struggling a spark of divine 
intelligence. There is an atom of that think- 
ing force destined to rule this earth. 

You have in your care all that there is of 
humanity, which is ITS FUTURE. 

And you know that the only thing of 
value in the world IS THE NEW 
THOUGHT. 
that 


So stimulate and encourage 


patiently restless imagination in 
which alone original” thought can find 


birth. 
eeete 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN ABOVE 
ALL TO READ WITH IMAGINATION. A 
man truly great has said that a teacher 
is to be judged chiefly by the intelligence 
and ease with which his pupils CAN 
READ. 

The human being able to read absolutely 
easily and intelligently holds the key to all 
kuowledge. 

The grown man uses but little the tech- 
nical teachings of his school days, the algebra, 
the geography, ete. 

BUT HIS ENTIRE INTELLECTUAL 
GROWTH DEPENDS UPON HIs 


READING. 
e@eee 


If you teach a child to read easily and 
intelligently, UNDERSTANDING WHAT 
HE I8 READING, you have conferred the 
very greatest blessing upon that child. 

To the'extent to which discrimination 
is left in your hands, we urge upon you 
to continue the work of Gutenberg, and to 
spread the teachings of the great writers 
by making your clays above all A READING 
CLASS. 

e@ee#s 

To the teachers gf the uation the chil 
dren are confided for. another year Th 
story of the good work that is to he dour 
this winter in the thousands of schvvl 
rooms by millions of children will be re 
flected in every achievement of the nest 
generation. 

It is to be hoped that parents will appreciate the 
teachers, co-operate with them, inculcate respect for 
the teacher in the child. 

@e0ee 


to your children the enthusiasm of your own 
spirits. 

Teach the boys and girls—even the youngest— 
the great simple truths of God’s wonderful power 
as shown in this universe. Teach them the place 
of their earth in the great fleet of sailing sups and 
planets. 

Lift their minds as bigh as the great scheme of 


in the brains, IV THE IMAGINATIONS of those 
children that sit before you. 

Yours isa THANKLESS task. Your work is the 
most difficult that men do. You are expected to 
have with dozens of children the patience and the 
loye that the father and the mother show to a 
few. 


The work that you do is underpaid, and, what is 


in the of self-denial and of 





duty done. 
eeee 

Every human brain comes into the world with 

unlimited possibilities. The little dull face that looks 

up at you and that seems almost hopeless im its dull- 

mesa, may be the face of another Newton, stupid at 

school, but \destined THROUGH WONDERFUL 


(The Hearst Style of Editorial Appeals to the People.) 


It is to be hoped that the public as a whole 
will show appreciation of the work that the 
The teachers should be the most 


They should be 


teachers do. 
highly honored public officials, 
generously paid and generously pensioned, and 
to this end, in return for the géod work that 
they do, this newspaper and others will strive per 


manently, 
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Union of Child Labor Reform 
Forces. 


__ The child labor evil is fast reaching a 
degree of importance when national legis- 
lation, or at least national recognition, 
will become imperative. Laws designed 
to regulate or restrict the evil have been 
passed by almost every State legislature, 
put the indifference or ignorance of of- 
ticials supposed to enforce the laws ren- 
ders such legislation practically inopera- 
tive. The trouble has come from a lack 
of public interest. ‘The people as a mass 
have not understood or appreciated the 
real danger to the nation and to the indi- 
vidual bound to result from the working 
of mere children for gain. The subject 
has more in it than sentiment; it almost 
reaches the dignity of a grave national 
peril. 

For several years an _ organization 
known as the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has been doing excellent work 
influencing legislation, and this com- 
mittee, of which former President Grover 
Cleveland and Cardinal Gibbons are 
members, has to its credit the passing of 
many laws. The National Committee 
has just announced that the Anti-Child 
Slavery League, organized last May by 
the Woman’s Home Companion as a part 
of its systematic efforts to protect the 
American home, is now amalgamated 
with it and this union of forces is bound 
to result in more efficient work for the 
cause of childhood. 

The principal function of the League 
was to give widespread publicity to the 
reform movement, and this particular 
function will continue to be carried out 
by the Woman’s Home Companion for 
the National Committee. The magazine 
will publish each month a department of 
notes, brief articles of national interest, 
and reports of reform work in general. 
This information will be officially fur- 
nished by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


Society for Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education. 


A number of men prominent in the 
manufacturing and commercial world, 
together with some well-known educators, 
feeling the increasing need for technical 
education, have taken steps for the for- 
mation of a society to promote this 
branch of education. 

A large meeting is planned for the 
early part of November. It will be held 
in Cooper Union, and will be addressed 
by men of prominence in both the educa- 
tional and industrial fields. The follow- 
ing are the signees of the preliminary an- 
nouncements: 

Milton P. Higgins; Norton Emery 

heel Company, Worcester; C. 
Richards, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Henry S. Pritchett, Presi- 
dent Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; M. W. Alexander, General Elec- 
tric Company; James P. Haney, Direc- 
tor of Manual Training, New York; 
Robert A. Woods, Director of South End 
House, Boston; Leslie W. Miller, prin- 
cipal Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; J. Ernest 
G. Yalden, Superintendent Baron de 
Hirsch Trade School, New York; Charles 
L. Warner, principal Technical High 
School, Springfield, Mass.; James P. 
Monroe, Monroe Felt and Paper Com- 
pany,. Boston; Arthur A. Hammer- 
schlag, director Carnegie Technical 
Schools, Pittsburg; Louis Rouillion, di- 
rector. Franklin Union, Boston; Henry 
Bruere, secretary Bureau of City Better- 
ek Citizens Union, of the city of New 

ork. 





A Farmers Institute is to be held at 
Lincoln Institute (B. F. Allen, LL.D., 
president), Jefferson City, Mo., on Nov- 
ember 9. Prof. Josephine Silone Yates 
is the Secretary of the Institute. 
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A Blessed Life. 


The Ypsilanti Press, of October 27, 
printed an interesting biographical sketch 
of Dr. Helen McAndrew, the mother of 
William McAndrew, leader in the struggle 
for the practical recognition of teaching 
as a profession. She was a wondertul 
woman, whose life was at all times in 
the service of genuine advance of man- 
kind. Here is the story of her life 
briefly told: 


“Doctor Helen McAndrew died at 
her home, 105 South Huron Street, 
near midnight last night. Her two 
sons, Thomas and William, and the 
former’s wite, who from childhood has 
been an adopted daughter, were at her 
bedside. 

‘‘Dr. McAndrew was well known in 
Ypsilanti and the surrounding country, 
having taken an active part in the atfairs 
of the community, especially in the 
pioneer days. She was eighty years 
and nine months old, having been born 
February 4, 1826, in Kilsytn, Scotland. 
She was a daughter of ‘l'homas Walker, 
of the ‘Old Covenanter praying and 
fighting stock.’ As a girl she prepared 
herself for self-support and learned the 
trade of a book binder, which she fol- 
lowed while living with her parents in 
Glasgow, up to the time of her marriage 
with William McAndrew in that city in 
1849. The young couple, for their 
wedding tour, embarked in a sailing 
vessel to seek a home in America, and 
settled in Baltimore. Here Mrs. Mc- 
Andrew, taking an active part in church 
mission work, came into direct contact 
with the system of negro slavery, and at 
once, with her husband, allied herself 
with the then hated cause of abolition. 
In the same year they removed to 
Detroit at a time when there was a marked 
movement of settiers from that city 
into the rougher region of the interior. 

“It was then commonly held that the 
settlement of Rawsonville, four miles 
down the Huron River, gave promise 
of even more importance than Detroit 
itself. Mr. McAndrew engaged in that 
village in the manufacture of pianos. 
After a few years residence there they 
removed to Ypsilanti. Here Mrs. Mc- 
Andrew became active in the anti- 
slavery movement, helping to organize 
it and delivering speeches in its tavor. 
She became convinced of an opportunity 
for success of women in the medical pro- 
ession, but found the prejudice against 
it so strong that no woman could be 
admitted to any of the colleges in the 
West. She developed considerable skill 
as a sick nurse, and with the encour- 
agement of the families of Wm. R. Post, 
Charles King, Sr., David Uhl, and others, 
she earned suflicient funds to go to New 


R. York City, where by nursing and working 


in book binders’ shops, she was able to 
support herself and study for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, which she ob- 
tained in 1854. 

‘‘Returning to Ypsilanti, she built up 
a lucrative practice and established on 
South Huron Street a private sanitarium 
which she maintained until the late 
seventies. She made a specialty of the 
diseases of women and children, and was 
called on various occasions to other 
cities of the State. As might be ex- 
pected, she was active in working to 
secure for other women the privileges of 
education, which had been denied to her. 
This brought her into co-operation and 
personal friendship with Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Mary Liver- 
more, Lillie Devereux Blake, Frances 
Willard, and others. Of these the only 
one still living is Miss Blake. 

‘‘After the success of the abolition 
movement she took an active part in 
temperance reform. With Joseph Hsta- 
brook, Daniel Putnam, her husband, 
and others, she organized the Temper- 
ance Sunday School, at first held in a 
barn on the ‘flats’ south of town. This 


became a famous training ground for 
public speaking by students of the 
Normal Coliege and was soon transferred 
to Light Guard Hall, on Congress Street, 
where meetings were held every Sunday 
for years. ‘the brightest and most 
active minds of the Normal were inter- 
ested in these meetings and in the allied 
temperance societies. A noted dramatic 
club was one of the adjuncts of the 
Sunday School, presenting temperance 
plays on Saturday nights. ‘here is 
hardly a State in the Union without its 
quota of ‘Mrs. McAndrew’s boys,’ whose 
continued interest in public betterment 
dates from these meetings. Until the 
feebleness of old age prevented, she 
maintained a juvenile temperance so- 
ciety, the Band of Hope. 

‘‘Mrs. McAndrew was a unique char- 
acter in the life of Ypsilanti. Tireless, 
fearless, and devoted to public good, 
she persisted in her support of unpopular 
causes and seemed to take the deeper 
delight the more opposition she en- 
countered. When the Salvation Army 
first came to Ypsilanti, tho she was then 
advanced in years, she insisted in march- 
ing thru the streets with the Salvation 
lasses. Delighting in the exercise of 
her keen mind in debate, she seemed 
especially delighted to worst her most 
intimate friends and members of her own 
family in argument. She had a keen 
sense of humor and could scent a comical 
situation in the midst of most serious 
matters. To the end of her life her sense 
of merriment was active. She would 
repeatedly declare ‘I will not become a 
sour old woman; I will keep young. 

“Mr. Clark Wortley, her neighbor and 
friend for more than forty years, says 
of her: 

““Mrs. McAndrew was a remarkable 
woman. She was born with a deter- 
mination not only to win success for 
herself and her tamily, but to uplift 
every portion of humanity that touched 
her life. The boys in the army always 
spoke of her with respect and affection; 
she threw her remarkable energy into 
helping the freedmen in our city after 
the war; tho she was exceedingly bitter 
against social immorality, no one in the 
town ever befriended unfortunate women 
more courageously or more _ tenderly. 
Her life was a record to be proud of.’ 

‘Dr. Andrew D. White, former am- 
bassador to Germany, says of her: ‘The 
dear old lady; she was a noble woman, 
full of fire and energy for the right.’”’ 


Recent Deaths. 


William H. Gardner died recently at 
his home in _ Irvington, s den RAB 
Gardner was a graduate of the Hudson 
Academy, now a part of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was eighty-three years old 
at the time of his death. For forty-six 
years he had been connected with the 
schools of New York State. His work 
had largely been in Orange, Ulster, and 
Columbia Counties. 


The death is announced of Mr. James 
Cowan, for the past ten years connected 
with the Milton Bradley Company as 
manager of publishing and advertising. 
Mr. Cowan was born in Danbury, Conn., 
March 8, 1841. His father was a native 
of Londonderry, Ireland; his mother a 
native of Danbury. He was graduated 
from the high school in Pittsfield, Mass., 
and entered Williams College, but retired 
to take part in the Civil War, enlisting 
with the 34th Massachusetts Infantry. 
He was severely wounded at the Battle 
of Winchester, and was under treatment 
at a Philadelphia hospital until after the 
close of the war. He served on the 
editorial staff of the Springfield Repub- 
lican for a number of years. He was an 
active worker in church and literary 
matters and was an author of consider- 
able note. 
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In and About New York City. 


The Board of Education of New York 
has been granted the right to use the old 
armory of the, Sixty-ninth Regiment as 
agymnasium. This is the result of ,a 
unanimous vote of the Sinking Fund 
Commission. A number of bids to use 
the building for business purposes were 
received, but were strongly ge by 
Mayor McClellan and Controller Metz. 
The armory is located on Cooper Square, 
and should, when proper alterations 
have been made, make an excellent gym- 
nasium. 


Principal of Curtis High School. 


In accordance with the action of the 
New York Board of Education, Harry F. 
Towle has been installed as principal of 
the Curtis High School, New Brighton, 
Staten Island. 

At the exercises connected with the 
installation, Associate Superintendent 
Stevens, District Superintendent Bar- 
deil, Mr. Ebberts, of the local School 
Board, and Commissioners Dix and In- 
galls, of the Board of Education, were 
present and delivered addresses. 

Mr. Towle’s predecessor, Oliver D. 
Clarke, died during the summer, and the 
principalship has been held, in the in- 
terim, by Mr. William Crane. Mr. 
Towle was formerly head of the Latin 
department in the Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn. The salary connected with 
the position is $5,000. 


City School Appropriation. 

The Board of Estimate has made a 
large cut in the appropriation asked by 
the finance committee of the Board of 
Education. The budget for next year, 
as estimated by the committee, amounted 
to $26,795,398.13. The Board of Esti- 
mate made a cut of $1,879,469.97, thus 
reducing the total to $24,915,928.16. 
The estimate, as presented, called for an 
increase of $3,437,209.44 over the amount 
allowed for this year. The normal 
growth of the school system demanded 
this increase. 

This action on the part of the Board 
of Estimate will doubtless greatly in- 
fluence the Board of Education in the 
plan which it has already discussed, of 
appealing to the Legislature to make 
some alteration in the method of raising 
the General School Fund. The ‘“‘three- 
mill product” has never proved adequate 
for the needs of the system, and the 
Board has been greatly hampered in its 
work in consequence. The deficit re- 
sulting from this method of raising the 
General School Fund has risen from 
$512,651 in 1902, to $1,947,594 in the 
amount required for 1907. 


School Boys as Runners. 


The boys of the New York High School 
of Commerce have begun a series of 
cross-country runs. George V. Bonhag 
and William Frank, both members of 
the Olympic team that competed at 
Athens, are coaching the runners. The 
first run was started from the school 
building, at Sixty-fifth Street and Colum- 
bus Avenue, the course was taken down 
Broadway to Columbus Circle, thru Cen- 
tral Park to Eighty-sixth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, then back to Central Park West, 
and down to the school. The distance, 
which is about three and a half miles, 
was easily covered in twenty-eight min- 





The editor of a New York medical 
journal says: Antikamnia tablets have 
been used with very favorable results 
in headache, neuralgia, influenza, and 
various nerve disorders. No family 
should be without a few tablets of this 
wonderful pain reliever. Two tablets 
for an adult is the proper dose. They 
can be obtained in any quantity from 
your family drug store. 


utes, and all the boys finished in good 
condition. 
m. There will be a series of five of these 
weekly runs for class and individual 
prizes. The individual prize will be 
awarded to the runner making the lowest 
score in the five runs. The class trophy 
will go to the class having the best aggre- 
gate score for any five of its members. 
In a number of other schools similar 
contests are being planned, and it is ex- 
pected that inter-school runs will be in- 
troduced later. 


Association of Women Teachers. 


The Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers is carrying on actively 
its campaign for the betterment of the 
profession. 

This was evident at its meeting of 
November 3. The meeting was well 
attended and interesting from start to 
finish. Every one was in earnest. 

The report of Mrs. N. C. Lenihan, treas- 
urer of the Association, showed that 
$2,000 had been received, which repre- 
sents a membership of 4,000, the dues 
being fifty cents a year. Mrs. Lenihan 
said that this number should be at least 
doubled, as there are over 1,300 women 
teachers in the city’s employ who would 
all be benefited by the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Ella E. Kelley reported for the 

ress committee the work which had 

een accomplished in bringing before 
the public the work and aims of the As- 
sociation. One of the best addresses 
was that of Miss Anna L. Goessling, 
vice-president of the Association, and 
SS, of the Society of Women Class 

eachers of Brooklyn. Miss Goessling 
had carefully investigated the statement 
frequently made, that teachers were the 
best paid women in the city’s employ. 
By the use of carefully compiled statis- 
tics she demonstrated the incorrectness 
of such anassertion. While women teach- 
ers start with a salary of $600, steno- 
graphers receive $750 at first, and are 
advanced much more rapidly, many of 
them having a salary of $1,500. There 
are other women in the departments of 
the city with salaries of $3,000. So 
convincing were these figures, and so ex- 
cellent as ammunition that it was re- 
solved by a unanimous vote to have the 
results of Miss Goessling’s investigations 
embodied in a circular side by side with 
salaries of teachers. Of these circulars 
20,000 will be ——_ for distribution 
to every one who may be influenced to 
aid the movement. 

District Supt. Grace C. Strachan, 
Chairman of the Advisory Board, in 
— of the encouraging growth of 
the movement, said: ‘“‘I am glad to 
find you enthusiastic, and hope you are 
also patient.”” She further urged that 
the members must be fully informed be- 
fore they could talk in a way to con- 
vince the general public, and above all, 
the Legislature, of the justice of their 


course. Miss Strachan also laid great 
stress on a point which the president of 
the Association, Miss Hogan, had already 


emphasized, namely, that great care 
must be taken in preparing the schedules 
which will be eventually urged upon 
the State Legislature as substitutes for 
those of the Davis Law. 

Mrs. Lenihan corrected a misunder- 
standing which has gotten abroad that 
by their motto ‘‘equal pay for equal 
work,” the Association proposes only to 
benefit those women teachers who are 
doing the same work as men teachers. 

Mrs. Lenihan speaking during the 
meeting, and even more emphatically 
after adjournment, stated that every 
woman, from the substitute teacher and 
up. was included. Principals’ clerks, 
who start on a salary of $600, and re- 


ceive no advancement, are to be included 
and to benefit as much as regular teach- 


© 
a 


The members are convinced of the 
possibility of accomplishing this great 
reform, and are alive to the opportunity 
which the Association affords them of 
united and effective effort. 


Teachers’ Night Off. 

*o A Hallow’een party was held by several 
hundred school teachers at the home of 
the Sardonyx Club, Brooklyn. Many 
an ancientg record was gone _ over, 
and many an old dame consulted for the 
most authentic traditions in fortune- 
telling. 

During the evening questions of end- 
less variety were asked and answered, 
but not one had to do with ‘“‘methods” 
—it was a night off. 


The Country Safe. 


In writing to one of the New York 
papers in regard to the condition of 
school children in the Grand Street and 
Pitt Street district, a healthy-minded 
optimist, signing himself ‘‘ Veteran,” 
speaks as follows: 

“I was born and attended school near 
the place sixty years ago, and present 
conditions are one hundred per cent. bet- 
ter; and I thank God and our American 
public school. system for it. 

‘‘T never saw such a clean, well-dressed 
and well-behaved lot of children. The 
country is safe.” 


Prize Won by City College 
Graduate. 


Mesini Arenwald, of last year’s grad- 
uating class of the New York City Col- 
lege, been awarded the third place 
in the contest for the John Barrett 
prizes. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, as 
chairman of the Committee in charge of 
these awards, announced that the judges 
had decided not to award the first prize 
this year. 

The second prize was awarded to Clin- 
ton H. Sayles, of the University of Michi- 
gan, for his essay on ‘‘The Monroe Doc- 
trine and Economic Development of 
Latin-America.” This essay will be 

ublished by the Bureau of American 
Re ublics. The subject of Mr. Aren- 
wald’s essay is ‘‘The Conditions Sur- 
rounding, and the Circumstances In- 
fluencing the Overthrow of the Empire 
and the Establishment of the Republic 
in Brazil.’”’ The second and third prizes 
are seventy-five dollars and fifty dollars 
respectively. 


The Board of Education, of Camden, 
N. J., has appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate statements made by the press 
of both Camden and Philadelphia, con- 
cerning the refusal of Superintendent 
Bryan to issue a teacher’s certificate to 
Miss Sallie Peacock. The Committee 
will report on November 12. 


Scrofula 


Makes its ce known 
by signs,— glandular 








a. 
tumors, bunches in the neck, 
cutaneous eruptions, in- 
flamed eyelids, sore ears, 
catarrh and wasting diseases. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Effects permanent cures. 
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University of Rochester Labora- 


tories. 

With the recent dedication of the East- 
man Laboratories, the University of 
Rochester enters upon a broader field of 
work. Ever since the founding of the 
College in 1845, it has been devoted en- 
tirely to instruction in the liberal arts. 
Two years ago George Eastman gave 
$60,000 for the Laboratories, and other 
contributions raised jthe amount to 
$100,000. 

Interesting exercises were held in con- 
nection with the dedication. Amon 
the addresses delivered were one by Prof. 
W. T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on ‘‘ Biology 
in the Service of Man,” and one 7 E. L. 
Nichols, professor of physics, at Cornell, 
on “The Larger Functions of a College 
Laboratory.” 

The New Hindi Remington. 

The latest addition to the long list 
of machines designed to write strange 
and unusual languages which have been 
- on the market during recent years 

y the Remington Typewriter Company, 
is the new Hindi Remington. A sample 
of this machine is now on exhibition in 
the New York window of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, and is attracting 
wide attention. This new Devanagari- 
Hindi or Sanscrit Remington, writes a 
language in many respects the most 
wonderful in the world. Devanagari 
means literally, ‘‘Relating to the city 
of the Gods.’’ This language should 
have a special interest for anyone speak- 
ing English or any other of the modern 
European tongues. It may be described 
as the grandfather of modern languages. 
The Sanscrit, in which character the 
Devanagari-Hindi is written, is in a 
sense the parent of Latin, which in turn 
is the parent of nearly every speech of 
modern Europe. 

The Hindi Remington has an enormous 
field. British India has a population 
of about 300,000,000, of whom it is 
estimated that two-thirds are Hindoos. 
The great majority of these speak the 
language which is written on this machine. 

Devanagari-Hindi abounds in com- 
pounded letters of every kind, and this 
Hindi Remington, which fills the re- 
quirements perfectly, is a new triumph 
of Remington skill. 











Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to i 


ore its significance. hile great attention ha: i 
ventilation, very little has one given to dust, . nitripecstiton 
When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented fromcirculating. It has 


—, — 
Floor Dressing 


is used the amount of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
| hysical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
is one of the most Peent factors in the spread of diseases such as 
i} Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 
tan Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of yarying capacity by dealers generally. 
Patent Standard @iler makes process of application easy and 


ANDAR 
FLOOR” 
DRESSING 


: | 


economical. 
We will apply without charge Standard Floor Dressing to the floor 
of b _ Fat . at 7s con ey = feat all we oe = * is true. 
resting repor rom medical authoriti 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. —— 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “tis”? - 


MASS, 
Joun A. Haru, President 


Henny M. Paruuies, Vice-President 
Wm. W. MoOrenca, 2d Vice-President Wm. H. Sanceant, Secretary 
December 31, 1905 


ASSETS . . . - - .- $40,082,953 SURPLUS .. . . . $3,366,374 
LAABILITIES . . . . 36,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 195,058,250 


Since its Organization the (ompany has Paid toe its Policyholders in 
DEATHGLAIMS . . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . . $4,847,531 


DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 








School Club 
Edition 


10 Copies 


form of a model newspaper. 





OUR TIMES 


More copies sent for a longer period at a proportionate rate 


The question whether there is news enough does not determine the size of the daily 
newspapers. ‘The logic of this alone should be sufficient to argue that we lose much time each 
day unless we learn to separate real news from wasteful gossip and worthy reading from trash. 

It is our purpose in the School Club Edition of Our Times to compress the real news of 
the week into eight pages, omitting all advertising and extraneous matter, and give to our 
students of current events a knowledge and understanding of the history of our times in the 


Samples for each pupil in your 6th, 7th, and 8th grade, and high school classes sent gladly on request 


A. S. Barnes & Company c2 3 


A Model 
Newspaper 


>: 20 Weeks :: 30 Cents 


New York 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass outage done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 

RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 

EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 
BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 


EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SAT 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 











BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 
From Piers 97 and 98, East River, 
; foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


. es : 
and Microscopical Objects 
Prepared and arranged for lecture and class room use 
and to accompany standard text book. Send for Lists. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
__Dert. 2, 918 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


By Prof. R. K. Duncan 

Sir William Ramsay says: “This is the 

first nn which I have seen to bring 

into suitable compass, in an intelligible 

’ manner, the various problems which are 

occupying the attention of physicists and 
chemists.” 

Fifth Edition. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated 


$2.00 net. $2.16 Postpaid 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

















K DDER'S PASTILLES, roliet tor ASTHMA, 


Sold by ail Druggists, 
; STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 


or by mail, 35 cents, 
harlestuwn, Mass. 





Here and There. 


Oahu College, Honolulu, H. I., is pre- 
paring to send a number of its Chinese 
students to compete for the scholar- 
ships open to Chinese students in Yale, 
Harvard, Cornell, Amherst, and Wel- 
lesley. 


The Commercial Club of Louisville, 
Ky., thru its Committee on Public Policy 
and Legislation, has under consideration 
plans for establishing a school for teach- 
ing the so-called minor trades, such as 
bricklaying, plastering, and the like. 
Members of the local Federation of 
Labor and W. I. McNair, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, have been 
invited to address the Committee on the 
subject. 


The first of a series of dinners to be 
given in Pittsburg in the interests of edu- 
cation was recently held in the Hotel 
Schenley. The invitations, which were 
issued by Chancellor S. B. McCormick of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
included prominent business and pro- 
fessional men, ministers, and educators. 

The discussion of the evening centered 
upon the University and its future de- 
velopment, but considered as well local 
educational needs of every description. 


Kindergarten Mothers’ Club. 


The Mothers’ Club of the West Kin- 
dergarten of Cincinnati, O., held its first 
meeting in the new kindergarten rooms 
on the corner of Poplar and Dalton 
Streets. The West Kindergarten is the 
third of those established by the Cin- 
cinnati Kindergarten Association, and 
is twenty-one years old. 

The subject for discussion for the win- 
ter is to be ‘‘What our city is doing to 
meet the needs of children, normal chil- 
dren; or neglected, dependent, defective, 
or ill children. 


Free University in New York 
State. 


At the forty-fourth annual convoca- 
tion of the University of the State of 
New York, held recently in Albany, Vice- 
Chancellor St. Clair McKelway, in de- 
livering the Chancellor’s address, prophe- 
sied a free university in the State. In 
this portion of his speech he said: 

“‘The State is so strong that it can tax 
all private wealth at will, and so ‘rich’ 
that private wealth can provide nothing 
for its representatives or their children 
which the State itself cannot provide for 
the people as a whole. 

“The free school, the free academy, 
the free college—the latter in parts o 
our University—with a full complement 
of professional schools, younger States 
have and have long had, and this State 

Rest and Health for Mother and Child 

MRs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
' DREN WHILE T 3 


8 

WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 

OHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
YIARRH@A. Soild by “3, in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup.” And teke no other kind, Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 
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Disfigured with Eczema. 


BrusHep Scates From Face Like 
PowpER— UNDER PHYSICIANS 
Grew WorsE—CvTICURA 
Works WonpeErs. 


“‘T suffered with eczema six months. 
I had tried three doctors, but did not get 
any better. It was on my body and on 
my feet so thick that I could hardly put 
a pin on me without touching eczema. 
My face was covered, my eyebrows came 
out, and then it got in my eye. I then 
went to another doctor. He asked me 
what I was taking for it, and I told him 
Cuticura. He said that was a very good 
thing, but that he thought that my face 
would be marked for life. But Cuticura 
did its work, and my face is now just as 
clear as it ever was. I told all my friends 
about my remarkable cure. I feel so 
thankful I want everybody far and wide 
to know what Cuticura can do. It isa 
sure cure for eczema. Mrs. Emma 
White, 641 Cherrier Place, Camden, N. J., 
April 25, 1905.” 
It Is Yours for the Asking! 
Send a postal card request for a copy of 
a new descriptive catalog of our long 
list of books for teachers, school enter- 
tainments, fiction, etc. 


A.S. Barnes & Co., 11-15 E. 24th St.,N.Y. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


: OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream BEAUTIFIER 





No other 


vosmetic like it. 


4/,, eases, and ev- 
pif ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
Z ° lar name. The 

é distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“*As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful ofall theskin preparations." 
One bottle will last six months using it every day. 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New ork. 


For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 






Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 


skin. 





f | throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe, 


Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. §# Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


588 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papesp 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Fall Catalogue furnished on receipt ef 10 comes 
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will eventually have beyond doubt. We 
may not live to see it, but none of us can 
live long enough to prevent it, and not a 
few of us, I hope, will live long enough 
heartily to welcome it.” 


Southern Association Meeting. 


The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools held its twelfth 
convention at the University of Tennes- 
see on November 1, 2, and 3. 

The Association, which has done much 
for the educational advancement of {the 
South, is composed of about eighteen 
universities and forty preparatory schools. 
The president of the organization is Dr. 
David F. Houston, of the Universit 
of Texas, and Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, 
of Vanderbilt University, is secretary. 


At this Time of Year. 


The word catarrh means literally to 
flow down, and it has been observed that 
nasal catarrh has a downward course in- 
ternally, and if neglected affects the lungs 
and brings on consumption. At this 
time of year, this form of catarrh is 
greatly aggravated. The discovery of 
the constitutional nature of this disease 
led to the administration of a constitu- 
tional remedy for it, and the best of which 
we have any knowledge is Hood’s Sara- 
saparilla—it radically and permanently 
cures. 


In Behalf of Mountaineers. 


The New York Auxiliary of the South- 
ern Industrial Educational Association 
has issued an appeal for aid to all those 
interested in the welfare of this country 
and the character of our citizenship. 

The work of the Association is among 
the mountaineers of the Appalachian 
region, extending from West Virginia 
thru the Gulf States and on thru the 
West. These men and women, largel 
of Scotch-Irish decent, of the same stoc 
from which many of our greatest national 
leaders have come—such men as Andrew 
Jackson and Abraham Lincoln—are liv- 
ing in a condition of illiteracy such as one 
would expect to find only among the 
lowest classes of foreign peasantry. 
Many of them have never seen or heard 
of the flag. 

Miss Dromgoole, who has lived much 
among them, writes: ‘“‘They get up at 
three in the morning and sit and wait for 
the sun to rise—then they ae the 
stuff they eat—after which they sit and 
wait for the sun to go down.” 

The gore of the Association is to 
establish industrial schools, to open up 
fireside ee weaving, 
cooking, and especially to develop them 
agriculturally. Fifty dollars will sup- 
port one of these mountain boys or girls 
for eight months at one of the schools 
which the Association is helping to sup- 

ort. 

. General Stewart L. Woodford, ex- 
Minister to Spain, in an address in behalf 
of the movement, said: ‘‘This is a cru- 
sade greater than that of Joan of Are, the 
results of which will benefit the entire 
future of this Republic.” There are two 
million of these mountaineers who might 
become splendid citizens and a true 
source of strength to the country. 


To Lapirs Onty.—The wish to be 
beautiful is predominant in every woman, 
and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier, elicits a clear, transparent 
complexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or 
Moth Patches, and so closely imitating 
nature as to defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
professional celebrities, and on its own 
merits it has become one of the largest 
and a popular specialty in the trade. 
Frrp T. Hopxrns, Sole Proprietor, 37 
Great Jones Street, New York. For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers thruout the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. 





‘Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





= BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 





POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos 
itions ; four last year ; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- 
leges and Normal schools. 16th year. 
For quick work, call], »phone or wire. 





B. F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. 


VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 


Send for Circulars 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES seston?” mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave, 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
San Francisco, 217 Market St, 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 





AN AGENCY 


“T. ka A i is something, but i 
asked to recommend a teacher 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 


that is more. Ours R S. C 


The School Bulletin Agency, 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. it merely hears 
if it is 


OMMENDS 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FISHER Bi ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Points of Advantage: rar Ortwen- 


C. J. Albert, Mgr. 


i ty-two years’ experience. Positions 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per 





cent, of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications, Year Book FREE. 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





Oldest and best known in United States 
Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 East 14th St., New York 











70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





Recommends college and normal graduates, ca and other teachers to college, public and 


private schools. Advises parents about schools. 


w.0O. PRATT, Manager. 





CURREN 


are best 
taught in schools 


a V =. N i J Ss with OUR TIMES 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEw YorK, Aug. 16, 1906. 





A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium specu catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. : . 
palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 

toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from 
defects either of material oF workmasebip. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures = 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying nasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 

ovean inducement. Also, remember we chal- 

nge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnesium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopve - + Maes. 








Mary Kingwood’s School 


By CORINNE JOHNSON 















This beautiful story of the every-day life of the primary teacher in her schoolroom was first published 
in Teachers Magazine. It was so greatly enjoyed by teachers and proved so helpful, because of its eminently 
practical suggestions, that the publishers issued it in book form. It takes up the work of the primary room 
by months, telling what Miss Kingwood did in each of these months to make the season a delightful and help- 
ful one to the children. The story of how she and her little folks grew as the months advanced is a charming 
one. It has its pathetic touches and its humorous touches, but the key-note of it all is a sweet thoughtful- 
ness and devotion to the best interests of childhood. The book is worth having in one’s own room as a daily 
inspiration.“¢ Cloth. 12mo. $1.00. 


Standard Books for Teachers 


Talks on Pedagogics— Parker 


Represents the most advanced thought on education of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Cloth. 
$1.25. 








Talks on Teaching—Parker 

No book on education published in recent years has created so great an interest and so widely influenced 

methods of teaching. Read in all parts of this country and Europe. Cloth. $1.00. 
Education Through Nature—Munson 

The latest new book on Nature Study based on the fundamental laws of life and development. Cloth. 

12mo. Illus. $1.25. 
Theory and Practice of Teaching— Page 

One of the best of all books for teachers; not new, but as valuable to-day as when it was written. In 

use by Teachers’ Reading Circles all over the country. Cloth. 75 cents. 
National Question Book—Shaw 


Six thousand questions and answers on twenty-two different branches of study. Carefully graded. A 
normal course in itself. Cloth. $1.75. 













Educational Reformers— Quick 


The most widely known and most entertaining History of Education, and the best one for the ordinary 
teacher and student to read. Both entertaining and scientific. Cloth. $1.00. 


Mind Studies—Alien 
Elements of psychology in relation to teaching. 
Simply written, with many practical illustrations. 
Cloth. 50 cents. 

Autobiography of Froebel 
An excellent account of the life and views of this 
educational reformer. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Mistakes in Teaching—Hughes 


School Management—Kellogg 


Filled with original and practical ideas on school 


government. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic—Seeley 


A perfect guide in this difficult subject. Cloth. 


50 cents. 


School Devices—Shaw and Donnell 


A large stock of new ideas and suggestions for 


The chief faults in school management set down 
school work. Cloth. 50 cents. 


in a plain, sensible, direct manner. Cloth. 50 








Among Ourselves—Taylor 





A series of inspiring talks to teachers about teach- 
ing. Enlivened with anecdote. Good reading. 
Cloth. 50 cents. 


Outlines of Pedagogics—Rein 







A book of great interest for all students of peda- 
gogy. The Herbartian theory explained. Cloth. 
50 cents. 





cents. 


Securing and Retaining Attention— Hughes 


To be used in connection with the above. A re- 

markably able book. Cloth. 50 cents. 
Educational Theories— Browning 

A standard short history of education. Excel- 

lent edition with side-heads, analysis, index. 


Cloth. 


50 cents. 











Send for our new complete catalog 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, I-15 East 24th Street, NEW YORK 











